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EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY——CIVILISATION OF AFRICA, 4 
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“ I remember it was given in evidence before a Parliamentary Commitee, that an African Chief thus concisely stated his mercantile views:—“ We want 
. its Remed 
three things, powder, ball, and brandy; and we have three things to sell, men, women, and children.”—The African Slave-Trade and its edy, by 
Tuomas Foweut Buxton. 


5 BURKE. 
“ To deal and traffic—not in the labour of men, out in men themselves—is to devour the root, instead of enjoying the fruit, of human diligence. 
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EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 
AND 
CIVILISATION OF AFRICA. 


In the Royal Academy exhibition of the present year, there 
1s one picture which fixes'the attention of all who have hearts 
capable of being touched by pictorial truth as well as pictorial 
beauty. In the catalogue it is simply marked—* Tue Stave 
Trape;” with the name of the artist, “ L. Biard,” who is a 
Frenchmayp. The scene is supposed to be the sea-coast—or 
rather, we may term it, the slave coast—of Africa, and the hot 
and dusky haze marks the time as after sunset. In the fore- 
ground, sits the slave dealer-in-chief, or supercargo, reclining 
on his hand with ‘the listless air of a man overcome by the 
extreme heat, his human ledger lying open before him, with 
pen and ink, ready foran additional entry, when an additional 
purehase has been made. Several chiefs, who have driven 
down their human flocks to the coast, are eagerly bargaining, 
while the subject of the bargain is prone on his back, his 
mouth forced open by an inspector, for the purpose of testing 
his age and health by the state of his teeth. A sailor, with a 
cool and business-like carelessness, is branding a young woman 
on the back, grasping her by the arm fur the purpose, while 
she turns an imploring look towards her tormentor, and her 
infant on the ground ; and as if to mark the brutalising influ- 
ences of this most brutalising traffic, a young sailor, who has 
not yet lost the ingenuousness of boyhood, is holding a lantern 
for the purposes of the brander. The back-ground is filled up 
by the groups who are marched down to the coast, linked to- 
gether by billets of wood, truly typical of that yoke which has 
so long eursed the unhappy people of this unhappy country 3 
while others are flogged on board the vessel which is to con- 
vey them to the slave-ship, there to undergo the horrors of the 
“middle passage.” 

Within two or three days after seeing this most powerful 
picture, we went to Exeter Hall, to be present at the great 
meeting of the Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade> 
and the Civilisation of Africa, held on the Ist of June. We 
arrived before nine o'clock, and the spacious hall was nearly 
crowded ; in a few minutes more it was literally choked full- 
Two hours had yet to elapse before business was to commence; 
but it is marvellous how time passes when gazing on an 
excited crowd. Some amused themselves watching the plat- 
form, with hands and feet ready for a “joyful noise” when- 
ever any of their favourites entered ; others were discussing 
topics of all kinds, while the ladies tremulously asked one 
another, if it was really certain that Prince Albert, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, would come? Some thought it was very 
unlikely, because he had never yet taken any public share in 
any public meeting, and that it would be very impolitic to 
identify himself with any party whatever. “ Ah,” replied a 
shrewd friend, much to the satisfaction of not a few fair fearful 
ones—“the Prince will come; look to the platform; this is 
no party-business, for illustrious characters of all opinions are 
there ; and it’ is just, and right, and fitting, that the husband 
of the Queen of this great country should make his public 
entry into public life, as the patron of this vast effort of bene- 
volence—the EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, and the 
CIVILISATION OF AFRICA. 








Thus reassured, the ladies turned their faces to the * silent 
monitor” in the Hall, in order to ascertain how lung it would 
be before the Prince would arrive. Meantime, the platform, 
which had hitherto presented a somewhat empty contrast to 
the crammed Hall, began to be crowded too ; and every now 
and again explosive hand-and-feet noises announced, by re- 
peated crackles, the arrivals of the great ones who were to 
take a part in the meeting. But, alas! in this levelling age of 
broadcloth, nothing short of a personal knowledge could 
enable any one to identify a duke, a baron, or a baronet, on 
the now thronged platform. Many were the queries ; modest 
folks declining to answer, while assuming folks, in their eager- 
ness to display their personal acquaintance, led sundry fair 
Quaker ladies astray, who were industriously occupied with 
pencils and note-books. The rapid volleys of hand-firing 
announced the rapid arrivals, and the tell-tale clock now 
pointed to eleven. A bustle was discernible ; a number of 
individuals entered, and one of them, a handsome-looking 
young man, was ushered to the huge and comfortable chair. 
“It is the Prince!” ran through the assembly; the organ 
pealed out the national anthem; and after the audience had 
sat down, and something like quiet was restored, the Prince 
stood up to speak, but for a brief space was silenced, having 
to face that kind of broadside cannonading by which an 
assembly of several thousand people usually make known 
their delight. 

We are not now going to report the proceedings at this 
meeting, for all who take an interest in the matter have be- 
come acquainted with them long ago. Through the Prince, 
the patronage of the Queen was announced ; by letter the 
Queen Dowager’s approbation and donation were given ; the 
highest prelates of England and Ireland sent in their adhesion 
and their money, while others were present and spoke; the 
French Ambassador, the eloquent expounder of the “ History 
of Civilisation,” was on the platform, with some of the most 
noted of the Lords and Commons of England. Nor were the 
“middle classes” unrepresented here. There were present 
ministers of congregations, and secretaries of societies. Sir 
Moses Montefiore testified, by his presence, that the sympathies 
of all enlightened Jews were with the meeting, and Samuel 
Gurney spoke as the mouthpiece of the untiring Friends ; 
Thomas Fowell Buxton was there, as the “Atlas” of the 
cause ; and earnest Archdeacon Wilberforce told how that hig 
departed and venerated father wished that, before all the talk- 
ing men of the age, the leadership of abolition should devolve 
on the steady and practical brewer. 

And what were they all assembled about ? “Oh,” replies 
some caustic sneerer, whose generosity is absorbed by his in- 
tellect, “the ladies went there to see Prince Albert, and the 
men went there because the ladies went there, and great men 
went there because royalty had set the fashion, and it was 
politic to be present ; and, to crown all, it was a piece of 
humanitarian clap-trap, strikingly illustrative of the power of 
humbug, and of the man-worsuiP which, along with MoNEY- 
worsuIP, pervade all English society !” 

“ Fair and sofily,” hard-headed but unsympathetic friend ; 
is there not another kind of worship manifested here? Do 
we not see, in this meeting, the power of PuBLIc oPINION— 
that moral force which is coming to supersede all other kind 
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of force, and which, though its final triumph may be delayed 
for a generation or two, is yet destined to hold the empire of 
the world? One of the speakers at the meeting, the Rev. 
George Clayton, told how, in his youth, he heard, at his 
father’s table, grave and good men pleading for slavery as a 
scriptural institution, and opposing its abolition, because its 
abolition would be a removal of the old “land-marks ” 
by which society was not only parcelled out, but kept in 
order! And here come royal and noble personages, leaders 
of political parties, with all the representatives of all the 
wealth, mark, and likelihood of Great Britain, declaring their 
assent toa scheme which seeks to root up these “ land-marks” 
throughout the world! Consider, too, that this mighty 
change in public opinion has been effected in the lifetime of 
Thomas Clarkson, the only surviving member of that com- 
mittee which, in 1787, began its labours for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, opposed by powerful interests, in the face of : 
discouragements and ridicule, and in the very teeth, it might 
almost be said, of the then prevailing sentiments of the ruling, 
powerful, and influential classes! 

“ Ay,” retorts our supposed friend, “ but what has this 
change in public opinion effected? After half a century of 
toiland agitation—after Parliamentary struggles and triumphs, 
and diplomatic interventions and treaties—after running the 
risk of dismembering the empire, and paying twenty millions 
to emancipate our slaves, the SLAVE-TRADE is, by your own 
admission, augmented in its horrors, the inhabitants of Africa 
are worse off than before, and our West Indian colonies are 
all but ruined!” 

Grant this—and a portion of it must be granted—does all 





this prove that nothing has been achieved? Has the world | 
reaped no benefit from the untiring assertion of the great and | 
eternal principles of truth and justice? Has no advance 
been made in the condition of man, by the proclamation, that | 
there is no necessity, as there is no right, for any portion of | 
the human family being held in perpetual bondage by another? | 
And has Christianity received no honour, over all the reli-| 
gions of the earth, by the manifestation that its love and | 
kindness are no mere inert speculative matters, but working | 
and expansive powers, triumphing over natural selfishness 
and cupidity, and that its spirit still hovers over the chaos of 
human interests and human passions, announcing “ Peace on 
earth, and good-will towards man!” 

It is an advance to have chased the slave-trade out of the 
ranks of respectability and lawful traffic, and made it a 
business fit only for reckless scoundrels and vagabonds. The 
drawback from this advance is, that the existing slave-trade is 
carried on with greater cruelty and waste of human life than 
before. It is an advance to have changed slaves into free- 
men, and paved the way from compulsory labour to free 
labour. The drawback from this advance is, that those who 
once only lived to Jabour, now labour to live, and for a period 
the natural relations of capital and work are disturbed, and 
temporary loss must be the result. It és an advance to have 
so changed the current of public feeling, that all the heads of 
legislature, law, and church are combining to effect another 
mighty movement in behalf of the human race ; and the draw- 
back from this advance is, that we may be led to expect from 





great names what can only be obtained by great exertions. 


Those, however, who objected that, at the meeting of the Ist 
of June, some of the tried veterans were excladed to make way 
for holiday amateurs in the field of philanthropy, could have 
no reason for complaint on that score at the meeting on the 
24th of the same month. All who read the newspapers, and 
some who do not, are aware that, a somewhat extraordinary 
scene was recently to be witnessed in London,—a Conven- 
tion of delegates from, yarious parts of the world—representa- 
tives from France, from the United States, and from all. parts 
of the United Kingdom, holding their regular sittings, to, dis+ 
cuss the means of extinguishing slavery ;.thus the capital of 
the world—-and it deserves the name from its moral influence 
as well as its physical power—exhibiting the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Catholic or universal PantiAmeNT oF FReE- 
pom. ‘These delegates were assembled at the instance of the 
British AND Foreign ANTI-SLAvVERY SocleTY—an_asso- 
ciation which seeks to effect its great purposes by moraL 
means alone, and, by perpetually appealing to.the first prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, by a diffusion of knowledge, and 
by personal exertion, so to unite the friends of humanity all 
over the earth, and so to work upon public, opinion, that 
nations and governments may be driven to extinguish slavery. 
Chimerical as all this may sound to mere matter-of-fact 
people, it is in moral agitation that we put confidence, for we 
behold in it the ocean on which floats the ark of freedom. For 
as geologists tell us, aow, in the early history of the earth 
vast continents may have been lifted up by successive internal 
throes and convulsions, so, in all this conflict of opinions, facts, 
interests, and feelings,—this clashing of mind with mind, we 
discern a certainty of the elevation of humanity itself, a 
great and permanent future good for the whole family of 
man, 

The sittings of the convention of delegates. were held at 
the Hall of the Freemasons’ Tavern, but Exeter Hall) was 
the scene of its great meeting on the 24th of June,, The 
Duke of Sussex was in the chair ; beside him sat venerable. 
Thomas Clarkson, tottering, as it were, into the grave, yet 
still spared to see ascene worth living for, and feeble as he 
was, still able to give utterance to sentiments eloquent from 
their unaffected aud beautiful simplicity. The platform was 
crowded with men and women whose conditions, characters, 
and religious principles, afforded striking contrasts. ‘Thus, 
the French Ambassador shook hands with Mrs. Fry, the 
great theoretical expounder of civilisation, sitting side by side 
with a lady who has earned the reputation of a Howard, one 
of those practical exemplifiers of the civilising influences of 
religion who, in raising others, exalt themselves. Amongst 
the speakers were a French philanthropist, an American 
judge, a man of colour, and au English missionary ;—the 
French philanthropist being one of those who is trying to sub- 
stitute real benevolence for false sentiment in the public 
opinion of his country; the American judge having given 
proof of his sincerity, by twice freely emancipating slaves who 
came into his possession by inheritance ; the man of colour 
testifying that one with the dark tint of an African can stand 
up before a vast audience with the modest confidence of a 
man, and speak like an enlightened human being ; and the 
English Missionary, who has suffered “bonds and imprison- 
ment” in the cause of the negroes, still thundering out his 
ge 2 
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bold defiance to all who would obstruct the upward progress 
of the “ peasantry” of the West Indies. 

It is ‘now time, however, for us to ask, what Aas been 
done, and what’ is’ ‘yet''to’ do, in this work’ of abolish- 
ing the slave-trade dnd’ slavery ? “Suppose that a calcu- 
lator of human ‘probabilities had sat’ down, in the early 
days of Clarkson and Wilberforce, to estimate the period 
when anything Tike a result would aecrue to their exer- 
tions, and those of the Jaborious Friends (the earliest slave- 
emancipating agitators), what might have been his anticipa- 
tions? “Slavery,” he might have said, “is a time-honoured 
institution, interwoven with the necessities of many thousand 
rears; it is based, upon the demand for labour, and that labour 
must be had, so, long. as there is an earth to till and human 
beings to,feed ;,and.until the whole human race can be so 
brought under. the influence of elevated thought and action 
as freely tovexchange free labour for free cash, slavery must 
and will exist.” If, then, this calculator had been a believer 
in the progressive advancement of man, he might, in looking 
back to the six or seven thousand years of the past, and 
estimating the chances of the future, have thought thus :—“! 
will give the slave emancipators one century to abolish 
the English slave-trade ; they may accomplish it in that time: 
but I will’ give them three or four centuries more to abolish 
slavery itself. 
the abolition of the English slave-trade, yet it may be possible 
so to act on public feeling, in relation to it, as to wring from 
a reluctant legislature an act for its abolition in about a cen- 
tury from this time. But as slavery itself is based on human 
necessities, and a mighty change must take place, not merely 
in hitman fee/ing, but in human action, before it can be eradi- 
cated, I will give them a few centuries more to accomplish 
its extinction.” 

Such might have been, and very fairly too, his meditations 
—and behold the result! In halfa century, not only the 
English slave-trade abolished, but the slaves enfranchised 
hroughout our colonies ; while the attention of the civilised 
world has been so thoroughly and so permanently fastened on 
the subject of slavery itself, that, if the present generation 
do its duty, it cannot pass away without pulling down the 
pillars of habit, selfishness, and cruelty which now prop up 
the system. To effect this, two societies have started, destined, 
we trust, to be the two arms of the giant: the one, the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which relies upon principles, 
believing that principles are fruitful of practice ; the other, 
the Society for the Civilisation of Africa, which seeks to carry 
into that continent a new system of enterprise and discovery. 
Much, then, as there is in the present aspect of affairs to make 
the genuine philanthropist mourn, there is much more inthe past 
history of the slave-abolition agitation to make him rejoice. 
And let us remember, too, that we cannot elevate any portion 
of our fellow-men without elevating ourselves ; there is a won- 
derful and spiritual democracy in Christian benevolence ; and 
those reasons which cross ‘the: ocean to hail the African as a 
brother; and to treat hiniasa man, come back to our native 
land, to plead with eloquerit power for the neglected and 
ignorant of our lanes and alleys. 

We' now briefly state what has been done — 

I. We have abolished the’ slave-trade, as far at it has been 





possible hitherto to abolish it; we have degraded the traffic 
in human beings from the rank cf a lawful and respectable 
business into that-of an outlawed and abominable conspiracy 
against the rights. of man and the laws of God ; and by our 
national acts and treaties, spoken witha national voice to’ all 
the people of the earth, that slavery, though it has been ‘the 
misfortune, shall not continue to ‘besthe doom of any portion 
of the human race, 

2. We have enfranchised all theslaves throughout our 
widely-spread colonies ; we have consecrated freedom by bap- 
tising it in Christian benevolence; we have commenced the 
experiment of lifting up a vast body of our fellow-creatures 
from being beasts of burden into free men; we have ven- 
tured on another grand experiment in moral science and poli- 
tical economy, by trying to substitute compulsory labour for 
free labour, and to change the physical stimulus of the rod and 
whip for the moral stimulus of wages; and by paying down 
twenty millions as the “price of blood,” shown that moneys 
which we almost reverence, and “vested rights,” which we 
much admire, are but as green twigs to bind down the strong 
spirit of justice and truth. 

We may now state as briefly what has nor been done. 

1. We have failed in procuring the cordial assent and co- 


| Operation of other powers to extinguish the slave-trade ; but 


For though powerful interests are opposed to | 








as it is carried on as a perilous and degraded traffic, its un- 
happy victims are subjected to greater violence than ever, and 
the reckless waste of human life by the reckless civilised 
savages engaged in it has greatly increased. 

2. This still existing slave-trade, as it is maintained by a 
demand for labour on one part, and a desire for luxuries and 
comforts on the other, cannot be extinguished unless we 
meet it on the same principle, aud by substituting one thing 
for another, drive it from its place in the commercial inter- 
course of men. In other words, the slave-trade is supported 
by the commercial principle, guided by mere cupidity and 
selfishness, and the only way to supplant it effectually is to 
substitute a commercial principle, guided by Christian bene- 
volence, justice, and truth. ; 

This is the proposition of the Society ror tHE Extinc- 
TION OF THE Stave-Trape, and the Civ1LisaTion oF AFRICA. 
They say, in effect, “Let us enter that vast and yet un- 
known continent—ascend its rivers—talk with its various 
people ; remonstrate with its chiefs ; show that the luxuries 
and comforts of Europe may be obtained without burning 
down villages, waging sanguinary warfare, inflicting death, 
and dragging men, women, and children into horrible slavery. 
We wish, in short, to CHRISTIANISE and to civiLIsE Africa ; 
and we call upon science and art to aid Christian principle.” 
The idea is magnificent ; success may be difficult, and perhaps 
be delayed, but surely we may venture to say that utter failure 
is all but impossible, if ordinary prudence and ordinary patience 
preside over its management. 

In our next paper we shall give some account of “ The 
African Slave-Trade and its Remedy,” the book written by 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, which has produced a powerful influ- 
ence on the public mind,—in fact, the author and the book 
have given an impetus to this fresh movement, which seeks 
to encounter greater difficulties, and aims at vaster practical 
objects, than any hitherto contemplated by the great associa- 
tions so characteristic of the present century. 
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THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


[Familiar as the following pathetic piece is, to even the most indifferent 
readers of English poetry, we do not think that we can better illustrate our 
wood-cut and the preceding article, than by giving it here. The simple, 
earnest, and yet eloquent appeals of Cowper worthily aided the earlier efforts 
of the abolitionists. They did good then, they may do good now.} 


Forcep from home and all its pleasures, 
Afrie’s coast I left forlorn ; 

To increase a stranger’s treasures, 
O’er the raging bi!lows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold ; 

But though theirs they have enroll’d me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are Englanu’s rights, } ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 


Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 
Is there One who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 
Ask him if your knotted scourges, 
Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means which duty urges, 
Agents of his will to use ? 


Hark ! he answers—Wild tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks — 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Are the voice with which he speaks : 
He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric’s sons should undergo, 
Fix’d their tyrant’s habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer— No. 


By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries we have tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main: 
By our sufferings since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart : 
All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart! 


Deem our nation brutes no longer, 
Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours ! 
Cowrsnr. 








LOAN SOCIETIES. 


THERE are two simple principles of political economy which 
men are beginning to see very clearly, and which, as they grow 
more distinct to the common apprehension, will tend to disabuse 
the popular mind of prejudices which have been very hurtful to 
the community at large. These principles relate to Jand and 
money. It has been considered that if you have /and you must 
necessarily be rich, forgetting that it is not the land but its pro- 
duce which gives wealth. It has also been considered that if a: 
nation has plenty of money, it must be well-off, forgetting that it 
is not the amount of money, but the amount of produce which 
that money can procure, which constitutes abundance. The mis- 
apprehension of these simple principles has done us a great deal 
ofharm. The multiplication of money, over and above what that 
money could procure, has frequently deranged the whole system of 
our national commerce, and again and again carried ruin and dis- 
may through ail ranks—from the richest merchant to the poorest 
labourer. The eagerness to acquire land has made many an emi- 
grant wretched and miserable, and retarded the progress of many 
acolony. Hundreds and thousands of acres have been given away 
to individuals who could not possibly cultivate them ; and the vain 
fancy of being /anded proprietors, without the power of turning 
the land to account, has kept lords of land almost as poor as 
beggars, and prevented communities from becoming rich.. 

Capital in Great Britain, is ‘‘ king of the country.’’ Why is it 
so? Is it simply because we have a great quantity of money in 
our possession? Vain would be all our money without our ships; 
useless our capital without our commerce. It is because we have 
become such a great commercial community, that capital is become 
such a sovereign power amongst us. Our ships go over the world, 
carrying to and fro the produce and the labour of all lands ; and it 
is because our capital can command almost all things that it has 
acquired such a commanding influence. And it will acquire more 
and more influence every day as sounder principles prevail, and 
as restrictive laws, based on injurious—because false—principles, 
are abolished. It is by means of capital that we will maintain 
our position amongst the nations. It is by means of capital 


| that we will assist in civilising the world; and it is by means of 


capital that the very power which opposes capital will be overcome ; 
for day by day we have abundant proof that the power of capital 
is absorbing all other power. 

Now, in a great commercial community like Great Britain, 
capital should resemble the ocean, which spreads its vast surface 
alike to the tiny shallop and the majestic seventy-four. There 
should be no injurious monopoly of money, for, of all monopolies, 
the monopoly of capital in a crowded commercial community is 
the most dangerous, because the most irritating. Where the in- 
dustrious man feels that he has nothing but his labour with which 
to acquire capital, he should be made to feel that, in proportion to 
his character and capabilities, it is as easy for him to procure the 
use of ten or fifteen pounds, as for the rich merchant to acquire 
five hundred or a thousand, Exertion would not thus be crushed 
in the bud; angry discontent and scowling hatred would have a 
narrower range of operation ; and a powerful motive of action 
would animate the labouring community. 

Such is, or ought to be, the object of Loan Societies. Men 
may have neglected to avail themselves of savings-banks, because 
the want of habit and patient looking forward will overcome many a 
strong resolution. They may also shrink from assurance and friendly 
societies, because they may fear that they will not be able to main- 
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tain their payments for years with regularity, or they may even 
dread the solvency of such institutiong. But when a poor, indus- 
trious man is in distress—when he feels that the ‘‘ matter of ten 
pounds”’ will be, so to speak, his salvation, and the galling 
reflection comes that he might have saved it, and has not— 
how grateful is the idea that the ten pounds can be got, and his 
little estate, his furniture, his clothes, or his stock, saved from 
the grasp of the broker! Or, if a hard-working man sees an 
opening for a venture which may possibly better his condition, 
what an inspiring thought is it, rousing him to activity and exer- 
tion, that the chance need not slip through his fingers for want of 
asmall capital! Those only who have struggled can properly 
estimate the influence of such prospects on the minds of the 
strugglers. 

The distinction between a Joan and a gift has been seen and felt 
by all who are able to think for themselves. Benjamin Franklin, 
that keen judge of human nature, who had himself known what 
the value of a little assistance was, in his struggling days, left, by 
his will, money to be lent out to small tradesmen. He required 
that it should be repaid, for he knew that money received as a gift 
was very aptto be wasted, while money, as a loan, which must be 
repaid, was not only apt to induce care in the spending of it, but 
to excite to greater exertion in order to create a surplus with which 
to repay it. The principle has been acted on, to a certain extent, 
in different countries ; and wherever it has been properly worked, 
it has done great good. 

In 1835, an act was carried through the legislature by which 
loan societies are legalised in England, and receive certain privi- 
leges if enrolled according to the law. For this act we are in- 
debted to the care of Lord Monteagle, then Mr. Spring Rice; and 
though it has not produced all the good that might have resulted 
from it, that is chiefly because it bas not yet been properly under- 
stood by the great bulk of the people, and properly acted upon. 
A great number of societies have indeed sprung up ia London under 
the provisions of the act ; and a large amount of capital is invested 
in them. But though undoubtedly good has resulted from them 
in the facilities which they have afforded, they are, many of them, 
mere jobbing associations, on alevel with pawnbroking establish- 
ments, the object of the persons having money invested in them, 
being to make as much by the use of their capital as they can, and 
therefore they do not scruple to take advantage of the ignorance 
and necessities of applicants for loans. 


Here we must put in a word of explanation. Loan societies 
are not intended to be charitable institutions, but the very reverse. 
In rude, ignorant, unsettled times, when our now quiet land of 
England was exposed to ‘‘ wasting and destruction,” when the 
fruits of industry were insecure, and the natural demand for 
labour so frequently disturbed as to render it uncertain, charity 
was a blessed thing, and doubtless frequently ‘‘ saved the poor and 
the needy alive.’”” But in our more civilised times, when labour 
creates capital, and capital is the moving principle of society, 
charity does far more harm than it does good. Thus, our poor 
laws, under their old administration, degraded the labouring popu- 
lation of England by teaching them to hold out one hand with 
greedy meanness to receive, and to stretch out the other to spend 
with reckless profligacy. Londonis famous for its charities, —the 
vast amount of capital invested in them is a theme of wonder to 
foreigners. Yet, at a recent public meeting, a reverend gentle- 
man, having charge of a London parish, with extensive opportu- 
nities for a practical acquaintance with the subject, boldly declared 
that a curse instead of a blessing resulted from at least one half of 





them! The charity thus administered, instead of being ‘‘ twice 
blessed,’’ is doubly cursed, for it degrades the receiver, and it 
degrades all in the vicinity of the receiver. London charities tend 
to maintain that brood of worthless people who infest London, 
whose life is guided by one motive—never work, if you can help it, 
never be ashamed to beg if you can get it. ‘‘ The poor and 
the needy ’’ may never ‘‘ cease out of the land,” and Christian 
benevolence is bound to provide for the destitute ; but begging- 
letter-writers, impostors, idlers, and worthless vagabonds, with 
here and there tolerably well-meaning but helpless creatures, 
who would rather stand still and ¢ake money, as move about to 
make it, form the majority of the recipients of our London cha- 
rities. 

The process of renovation is going on, slowly, indeed, but surely. 
Our working population are gradually iearning the grand moral 
principal of se/f-reliance-—a principle in itself fruitful of much 
earthly good. We do not mean by self-reliance, a spirit of con- 
temptuous isolation, but that social spirit of mutual encourage- 
ment, mutual exertion, mutual industry, and mutual faith, em- 
bodied in the French maxim, ‘‘ Help yourself, and Heaven will help 
you;’’ or, in the more familiar English one, of ‘‘ Help yourself, 
and your friends will help you the better.”” To aid the expansion 
of this feeling, and to work it out into action, Loan Societies 
ought to be important auxiliaries. They should practically say to 
the working man—‘‘ We put faith in your character—we put faith in 
your good intentions—we know that by your skill and your labour, 
you can not only maintain yourself, but create a small surplus to 
repay us—here, take this money, make a good use of it, and be 
punctual in your repayments.’’ The good that ought to result 
from this is,—the man is relieved from his present distress, if he 
is in distress, or he is enabled to make a small venture in the way 
of business; the necessity of repaying the loan creates not only a 
habit of forethought and punctuality, but perhaps stimulates him 
to greater exertion, in order to make a surplus, over his usual 
earnings ; while his mind is not degraded by the idea that he has 
received charity, for he gets the loan on the same principle that 
he purchases a loaf; it is a commercial transaction; he pays for 
the use of the money at a fair market price. 

Such, we say, is the good that ought to result from Loan Socie- 
ties, and such were probably the objects of the legislature in pass- 
ing the act under which Loan Societies are enrolled. The act 
was passed as a help to self-reliance, as a stimulus to industry, and 
as a means of enabling the working classes to get access to the use 
of capital, in proportion to their credit and their capabilities. But 
the needy man, impatient for money to relieve his immediate 
necessities, is at the mercy of the man who has a little spare capi- 
tal. The workmen of London, instead of being generally prudent, 
are rather the reverse; and must therefore frequently be in situ- 
ations where a few pounds, or even a few shillings, is of the utmost 
consequence to them. Here, therefore, is a field for cunning, 
greedy people to work upon. It is easy for them to combine 
themselves into a society, and, by enrolling themselves under the 
Act, take advantage of its peculiar privileges and protection, and 
yet practically evade its provisions. They are thus enabled to 
tempt improvident people by offering small loans, while they 
exact, in various shapes, a rate of interest far above any fair market 
price, and far beyond any practical good which the loans confer on 
the individuals. In short, there are not a few loan societies, in 
London, enrolled under the Act, busily engaged in defeating the 
intentions of the legislature ; while those who compose them are 
drawing large dividends, as a return for their money invested, at 
the expense of those upon whose necessities they prey. 
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THE POETRY OF FLOWERS. 


** Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 


Of happy wanderers there.” Kesue. 


Tue poets, who have in all ages been the high-priests of Nature, 
ministering at her altar, and teaching her votaries her beauteous 
theology, have, in their love to trace resemblances, likened the 
stars which shine in the firmament above, to the flowers that bloom 
on the earth below. This is a fine, but perhaps rather a far- 
fetched fancy—coming from the head, rather than flowing from the 
heart. Both departments of creation are well fitted to give birth 
to deeply serious, but at the same time delightful and hope- 
sustaining reflections. The same gracious Being who in his 
exuberant goodness called into existence the fair sisterhood of 
flowers, ‘*made the stars also:’’ but, in all ages of the world, 
flowers have more occupied the attention, and exercised a greater 
influence over the hearts and feelings and affections of men, than 
the stars which “shine and shed their light above us.’”’ Nor is 
this to be wondered at: the stars only come forth at night, and 
begin to shine when men slumber and sleep; but the flowers are 
with us in our waking hours, rejoicing in the sunshine, and glad- 
dening the eyes of the children of men as they wander over the 
earth. The stars are very far away, shining with their golden 
light thousands of miles above our heads ; the flowers are near us, 
blooming at our feet, fair and fragrant, loading the air with their 
redolence. When we look up to the stars, a feeling of awe min- 
gles with our admiration. We feel as if the eyes of angels were 
gazing upon us, and we become troubled in their presence. Not 
so while we look down upon the bright flowers which are blooming 
aroundus. They, too, inspire admiration; but it is an admiration 
mingled with love and affection. We regard them as sweet fami- 
liar friends, to whose silent but significant language we have 
listened with delight, as we sat in garden-bower, or wandered in 
green lanes. In such places, the influence of their meek and 
gentle spirit has sunk into our heart, like the dying fall of evening 
music, soothing down every unkindly feeling, and diffusing around 
an atmosphere of purity and repose. 

Flowers are the children of the sun—the bright and beautiful 
heralds of Spring. At her glad summons they come forth, ena- 
melling the green earth with their varied and vivid tints, gladden- 
ing the eye of man with their gracious presence, and filling his 
heart with hopeful anticipations 

“ of long, bright, sunny days ; 
Of cloudiess skies, and pleasant ways ; 
Of happy waters, that sing as they flow ; 
Of wild flowers that on their margin grow, 
Their fair forms mirror’d in the stream, 
Like former joys in some dear dream.” 

Gradually do they at first come among us, as if they were 
afraid of over-dazzling us with a too-sudden revelation of their 
combined beauty. First come the chaste snowdrops—the “ fair 
maids of February,’’ Spring's lone, friendless-looking flowers— 
raismg their fair ovate forms amidst the cold, sparkling snow. 
Following them not far behind, comes the golden-breasted crocus, 
a second and more joyous harbinger of Spring, bringing with it 
more gracious weather and more protracted gleams of sunshine. 
Then appear the primroses, and cowslips, and buttercups, gem- 
ming the verdant earth with their yellow lustre; and 

“ Daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks, all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Dv paint the meadows with delight.” 





These are the eldest daughters of Spring. But Summer comes 
radiant with smiles and sunshine; and then every bank, and vale, 
and green lane, becomes peopled with her beauteous offspring, 
Flowers of all hues are budding and blossoming around us; the 
earth is now eloquent with floral beauty; the eye revels in the 
poetry of colour. We could almost fancy that the spirit of the 
rainbow had breathed upon the earth, and called into existence 
these fair flowers, glowing with all the rich colouring of his own 
bright dwelling-place. Ever aud anon are new descriptions of 
flowers springing up around us, budding, and blossoming, and 
fading away; while they, in their turn, are succeeded by other 
bright bands, different in form and colour. Thus, while summer 
lasts, is a beauteous procession of many-coloured flowers ever 
passing before us ; while they live, gladdening our eyes with their 
lustre and loveliness ; and while dimmed with decay and death, 
speaking to our hearts a language and a lesson which all can feel 
and understand. 

Flowers are the poetry of Nature, and poets are the best com- 
mentators on flowers. They are, indeed, flower-worshippers ; and 
no one can peruse a volume of their works, or a book of poetical 
selections, without meeting with abundant proofs of their idolatry. 
This is to their praise, and not to their blame. It would, indeed, 
have been strange if the children of song—those whom Nature 
had gifted with ‘the vision and the faculty divine ’’—could have 
gazed upon the flowers of the earth without being inspired to sing 
their praises. ’ 

Let us for a brief season listen to the voices of the poets, while 
they discourse to us most eloquent music respecting the flowers. 
From the time that Israel’s poet-king sung of the “rose of Sha- 
ron’’ to the present period, poets have been prodigal of their 
praises of the queen of the flowers. In the present day Waller, in 
whole, is not much read ; but there are few readers of poetry who 
have not read—and reading, have admired—his song, ‘‘ Go, lovely 
Rose;’’ and here is the first stanza :— 

** Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be !”* 
This is ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly ;’’ it breathes the fresh and fra- 
grant spirit of England’s early lyrical poetry. The tender senti- 
ments and strain of pensive morality which run through it 
remind us of Herrick. Henry Kirke White added a verse to it, 
which contains .a fine reflection very beautifully expressed. We 
must quote it :— 
*« Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
And teach the maid 
That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies— 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies.” 


The gentle bard of Olney has also rendered homage to the flower- 
queen, in the well-known verses to the rose just washed in a 
shower, ‘which Mary to Anna conveyed;”’ and the German 
poet Krummacher has celebrated the ‘‘ moss-rose’’ in verses 
remarkable alike for their fine feeling and elegant fancy. But the 
rose does not monopolise the worship of the poets—the other 
flowers have a full share of their adoration, and well are they en- 
titled to it. The quiet, unobtrusive wallflower, rich in beauty and 
prodigal of perfume, could not wave upon the walls of our ruined 
castles and convents without inspiring the children of song. 
Langhorne, in his “ Fables of Flora,’’ has some good verses to the 
‘Wallflower, in which he very beautifully calls it ‘‘ the hermit- 
flower ;’’ and Moir, the ‘‘sweet singer” of Blackwood, cele- 
brates its praises in the true spirit of an affectionate wallflower- 
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worshipper. Here is a verse worthy of the poet and the 
flower :— 
** Flower of tne solitary place! 
Grey Ruin’s golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 
To haunts of old renown— 
Thov maatlest o’er the battlement, 
By strife or storm decay’d, 
And fillest up each envious rent 
Time’s canker-tooth hath made,” 


Every flower has its own peculiar beauty and charm, and almost 
every one has had its own poet-worshipper. Gifford has ad- 
dressed stanzas ‘‘ To a Tuft of early Violets;’’ and Wordsworth 
has painted the gentle flower in colours which will never fade— 


** 4 violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye.” 


Both Burns and Wordsworth have celebrated the Daisy, and 
Croly has wedded the Lily of the Valley to immortal verse; and 
Picken has enshrined “ Heart’s-ease ” in poetry that breathes and 
burns ; and Warring has sung of the round-leaved Sun-dew, and 
made it teach a sweet lesson of holiness to the sojourner in the 
wilderness. But are the Lilies forgotten? have the fair flowers, that 
seem like a sisterhood of white-veiled nuns offering up their mute 
adoration to Heaven in the hushed quiet of the eventide—have 
they had no poet to celebrate their consummate beauty? Yes, 
one of England’s gifted daughters has poured out a sweet and 
saint-like strain to ‘‘The Lilies of the Field.’’ Listen to Mrs. 
Hemans :— 
“ Flowers! when the Saviour’s calm benignant eye 

Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from you 

That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 

Eternal, universal, as the sky ; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple shrine ; 

That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 

Unwarn'd of that sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drown’d, 

And the loud steps of vain, unlistening haste, 

Yet the great ocean hath no tone of power 

Mightier to reach the soul in thouglit’s hush’d hour, 

Than yours, meek Lilies! chosen thus and graced.” 


Though all men are not poets, yet most men are to a greater or 
less degree lovers of fiowers. There is no heart so dead to a per- 
ception of the beautiful as not to be alive to their soft and sancti- 
fying influence. Most of us are flower-worshippers in our youth, 
and the “ child is father of the man.”” We regard them, and love 
them as old familiar friends : and no marvel that we do ; they are 
the objects of our first and fondest attachment. How many bright 
and blessed recollections of childhood and youth are called up by 
the contemplation of flowers! Long, long ago does it appear, like 
the recollections of another and purer state of existence, when we 
first bounded, in the joyous spirit of childhood, over the green 
sunny banks, and gazed with all the fondness and idolatry of youth 
upon the clusters of yellow primroses which grew amongst the 
grass—“ The bright consummate flowers!’’ Did they not then 
appear to us, as we bent over them, and gazed with silent admira- 
tion on their meek, pale faces, as the most beautiful of all nature’s 
diversified works ; and while we beheld them, as we often did, in 
the quiet light of evening, bending over the verdant bank of the 
willow brook, seemed they not like a fair group of living creatures 
listening to the singing of the waters? We were then in the fresh 
and dewy springtide of our being, rejoicing in a sunny atmosphere 
of happiness and hope, sitting amongst the summer wild-flowers, 
listening with wonder and delight to the deep hum of the honey- 








bee; or gazing, with strange feelings of joy and admiration, at the 
many-coloured rainbow, as it appeared like a bright vision of beauty 
spanning the deep cerulean sky. But ‘‘ a change has passed over 
the spirit of our dream,’’,. Many years have fled since then, and 
the joyous sunny-faced creatures, who danced with us in innocence 
and joy among the green haunts'of ourearly home, have long since 
passed away to the spirits’ land.’ ‘Time has altered the current 
and colour of our thoughts and feelings ; the world has breathed 
into our heart—the romance of life has given place to its stern 
realities : but even now, changed though we be from what we were 
in the days of our “ bright and shining youth,” we cannot behold 
a cluster of pale primroses gemming a green bank, without feeling 
the influence of their meek and maiden-like beauty steal over our 
heart. Their presence evokes the spirit of the past, and we are 
carried far away into the picture-land of memory, and see the 
primroses of our early days growing on the verdant banks, and 
reflected in the quiet waters; and we behold the happy faces of 
our playmates, who used with us to gather the beautiful wild 
flowers, and we hear their joyous voices and light-hearted laughter 
as they pursue us round the old broken dial-stone in the garden ; 
** And recollections come of happier years, 
Thronging from all the cells of memory.” 





WITCHES HANGED BY SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


One of the most remarkable trials that occur in the history of 
criminal jurisprudence, was that of Amy Duny and Rose Cullen- 
der, at Bury St. Edmund’s, in the year 1664; not for the circum- 
stances that occasioned it, for they were of the coarsest and most 
vulgar materials. The victims were two poor, solitary women, of 
the town of Lowestoft in Suffolk, who had by temper and demea- 
nour rendered themselves particularly obnoxious to their whole 
neighbourhood. Whenever they were offended with any one—and 
this frequently happened—they vented their wrath in curses and 
ill language, muttered between their teeth, and the sense of which 
could scarcely be collected ; and ever and anon they proceeded to 
utter dark predictions of evil, which should happen in revenge for 
the ill-treatment they received. The fishermen would not sell 
them fish; and the boys in the street were taught to fly from them 
with horror, or to pursue them with hootings and scurrilous abuse. 
The principal charges against them were, that the children of two 
families were many times seized with fits, in which they exclaimed 
that they saw Amy Duny and Rose Cullender coming to torment 
them. They vomited; and in their vomit were often found pins, 
and once or twice a twopenny nail. One or two of the children 
died ; for the accusations spread over a period of eight years—from 
1656 to the time of the trial. To back these allegations, a wag- 
goner appeared, whose waggon had been twice overturned in one 
morning, in consequence of the curses of one of the witches—the 
waggon having first run against her hovel, and materially injured 
it. Another time the waggon stuck fast in a gateway, though the 
posts on either side came in contact with the wheels ; and one of 
the posts being cut down, the waggon passed easily along. 

This trial was no way memorable for the circumstances that oc- 
casioned it, but for the importance of the persons who were pre- 
sent, and had a share in the conduct of it. The judge who 
presided was Sir Matthew Hale, then chief baron of the exchequer, 
and who had before rendered himself remarkable for his undaunted 
resistance to one of the arbitrary mandates of Cromwell, then in 
the height of his power, which was addressed to Hale in his capa- 
city of judge. Hale was also an eminent author, who had treated 
upon the abstrusest subjects, and was equally distinguished for his 
piety and inflexible integrity. Another person who was present, 
and accidentally took part in the proceedings, was Sir Thomas 
Browne, the superlatively eloquent and able author of the “‘ Reli- 
gio Medici.’’ (He likewise took a part on the side of superstition 
in the trial of the Lancashire witches, in 1634.) A judge also who 
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assisted at the trial was Keeling, who afterwards occupied the 
seat of chief justice. 

Sir Matthew Haie apparently paid deep ‘attention to the trial, 
and felt much perplexed by the evidence.’ Seeing Sir Thomas 
Browne in court, and knowing: hint for'a man of ‘extensive inform - 
ation and vast powersof intellect, Hale appealed to him, somewhat 
extra-judicially, for, his; thoughts;,om what. had \transpired:. Sir 
Thomas gave it as his opinion, that the,children were bewitched, 
and enforced his position by, something that had lately occurred in 
Denmark. Keeling dissented from this, and inclined to the belief 
that it might all be practice, and that there was nothing superna- 
tural in the affair. 

The chief judge was cautious in his proceeding ; he even refused 
to sum up’ the evidence, lest he might unawares put a gloss of his 
own upon anything’ that had been sworn, but left it all to the jury. 
He told them thatthe Scriptures left no doubt that there was such 
a thing as witchcraft, and instructed them that all they had to do 
was, first, to consider whether the children were really bewitched; 
and secondly, whether the witchcraft was sufficiently brought home 
to the prisoners at the bar. The jury returned a verdict of guilty; 
and the two women were hanged on the 17th of March, 1664, one 
week after their trial. The women showed very little activity 
during the trial, and died protesting their innocence.—Godwin. 





JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
PEASANT POET. 


TO A CITY GIRL. 


Sweer Mary, though no sighs nor pains 
Impassion’d courtship prove, 

My simple song the truth ne'er feigns 
To win thee to my love: 

I ask thee from thy bustling life, 
Where nought can pleasing prove, 
From city noise, and care, and strife— 

O come and be my love! 


If harmless mirth delight thine eyes, 
Then make my cot thy home ; 

The country life abounds with joys, 
And whispers thee to come. 

Here fiddles urge thy nimble feet 
Adown the dance to move— 

Here pl in i meet: 
O come and be my love! 





If music's charm, that all delights, 
Has witcheries for thee, 

The country, then, my love, invites, 
In echoed meiody. 

Here thrushes chant their madrigals, 
Here breathes the ringéd dove, 

Seft.as day’s closing murmur falls: 
O come and be my love! 


If nature's prospects, wood and vale, 
Thy visits can entice— 

The country’s scenes thy coming hail, 
To meet a paradise. 

Here pride can raise no barriog wall 
To-hide the flower and grove— 

Here fields are gardens, free for all; 
O come and be my love! 


If music, mirth, and all combine 
To make my cot thy home— 
To tempt thee, Mary, to be mine— 
Then why delay to come ? 
Here night-birds sing my love to sleep— 
Here sweet thy dreams shall prove— 
Here in my arms shall Mary creep: 
O come and be my lore! 
Joun Cuagk, 


A statement having appeared, that John Clare had died ina lunatic asylum, 

the following has appeared, from the medical gentleman in whose establish- 

ment he is:— 

“ The Northamptonshire peasant ‘poet, John Clare, is'‘a patient in my esta- 

blishment at Highbeach, and has’ been so since July 1837. He is at present in 

excellent health, and looks very well; ‘and is in mind, though full of very 

strange delusions, in a much more’comfortable and happy state than he was 

when he first came. He was theh exceedingly miserable, every instant be- 

moaning his poverty ; and his’ mihd did tot appear ‘so 'much Tost and deranged 
as suspended in its movements by the oppressive anid permanent state or 
anxiety, and fear, and vyexation, produced by the excitement of excessive flat- 
tery at one time and neglect at another, his extreme poverty and over-exertion 
of body and mind: and no wonder that his feeble bodily frame,’ witht His Won-’ 
derful native powers of mind, was overcome. u9 , 

“IT had then not the slightest hesitation in saying, that if a| small pension 
could be obtained for him, he would have recovered instantly, and most proba- 
bly remained well for life. I did all I could to obtain it for him, but without 
the slightest success. Indeed, some nobl have withd the pittance 
they allowed him, his wife, and family; and most are in arrears. » 

** It is most singular, that ever since he came, and even now at almost all 
times, the moment he gets pen or pencil in hand, he begins to write most beau- 
tiful poetic effusions. Yet he has never been able to maintain in conversation, 
nor even in writing prose, the appearance of sanity for two  mifiutes of two 
lines together; and yet there is no indication whatever of insanity id atty of his 
poetry. “* M. ALLEN, ™0,’" 





Dr. Badeley, one of the visiting physicians of Dr. Allen’s establishment, has 
given the following, as a specimen of the poetical effusions which the shattered 
mind of Clare is still capable of producing : ; 


1 love to see the forest maid 
Go in the pleasant day, 

And jump to break an idle bough, 
To drive the flies away. 


Her face is brown with open air, 
And like the lily blooming ; 

But beauty, whether brown or fair, 
Is always found with women ! 


She stoop’d to tie her pattens up, 
And show’d a cleanly stocking ; 
The flowers made curtsies all the way, 
Against her ancles knocking. 


She stoop’d to get the foxgiove bells 
That grew among the bushes, 

And, careless, set her basket down, 
And tied them up with rushes. 


Her face was ever in a smile, 

And brown, and softly blooming ;— 
I often meet the scorn of man, 

But welcome lives with woman ! 





THE JUDGE AND THE MORALIST ON THE 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


A soMEWHAT singular case was lately decided, regarding the 
right of the husband to compel the wife to reside with him, even 
against her inclination. The judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
pronouncing judgment, introduced the following observations, 
which are well worthy the attention of all unhappy couples. 

“Cases of hardship must arise under any general rule, and so 
long as there are unfortunately ill-assorted unions, there will be 
cases in which wives will find it hard to be compelled to reside 
with their husbands. But our law; for the wisest reasons, allows 
of no divorce upon suclt grounds';*and I cannot doubt that’ a 
greater amount of human happiness is produced in tle married 
state, from the mutual coucession,and forbearance which a sense 
of the indissolubility of these unions tends to produce, than would: 
be enjoyed in the carelessness and want of self-government, which 
would be the inevitable consequence of rendering the matrimonial, 





tie less firm and permanent. I express here very imperfectly what 
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has been so wisely and eloquently said by a great master in this 
branch of the law; and the passage has such a direct, and, I hope, 
so useful a bearing on this subject, that I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of reading it.’’? The learned judge then proceeded to read 
the following pabsage from the judgment of Sir W. Scott (after- 
wards Lord Stowell) in the case of ** Evans v. Evans,’’ I Hag- 
gard’s Reports, pages 35, 36...“ The law has said that married 
persons shall not be legally separated upon the mere disinclination 
of-one or both to cohabit together. “The disinclination must be 
founded ‘upon reasons which the law approves. To vindicate the 
policy of tlie law is no necessary part of the duty of a judge: but 
if it were, it would not be difficult to show that the law in this 
respect has acted with its usual wisdom and humanity—-with that 
true wisdom and that real humanity which regard the general 
interests.of mankind. For though in particular cases the repug- 
nance of the law to dissolve the obligations of matrimonial cohabi- 
tation may operate with great severity upon individuals, yet it 
must be carefully’ remembered that the general happiness of the 
married life is secured by its indissolubility. When people under- 
stand that they musé live together, except for a very few reasons 
known to the law, they learn to soften by mutual accommodation 
that yoke which they know they cannot shake off; they become 
good husbands and good wives from the necessity of remaining 
husbands and wives—for necessity is a powerful master in teaching 
the duties which it imposes. If it were once understood that, 
upon mutual disgust, married persons might be legally separated, 
many couples that now pass through the world with mutual com- 
fort, with attention to their common offspring, and to the moral 
order of society, might have been at this moment living in a state 
of mutual unkindness—in a state of estrangement from their com- 
mon offspring—and in a state of the most unrestrained and licen- 
tious immorality. In this case, as in many others, the happiness 
of some individuals must be sacrificed to the greater and more 
general good.”’ 

To these sound observations we may add those of Dr. Johnson. 

** Wives and husbands,” he says, ‘‘ are indeed incessantly com- 
plaining of each other; and there would be reason for imagining 
that almost every house was infested with perverseness or oppres- 
sion beyond human sufferance, did we not know upon how small 
occasions some minds burst out into lamentations and reproaches ; 
and how naturally every animal revenges his pain upon those who 
heppen to be near, without any nice examination of its cause. We 


are always willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happiness ; | 


and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, persuade our- 


selves that it is intercepted by an ill-paired mate, since, if we could | 
find any other obstacle, it would be our own fault that it was | 


not removed. 

‘*« Anatomists have often remarked, that though our diseases are 
sufficiently numerous and severe, yet, when we inquire into the 
structure of the body—the tenderness of some parts, the minute- 
ness of others,—and the immense multiplicity of animal functions 
that must concur to the healthful and vigorous exercise of all our 
powers, there appears reason to wonder, rather that we are pre- 
served so long, than that we perish so soon; and that our frame 
subsists for a single day or hour without disorder, rather than that 
it should be broken or obstructed by violence of accidents or 
length of time. 

‘* The same reflection arises in my mind upon observation of 
the manner in which marriage is frequently contracted. When I 
see the avaricious and crafty taking companions to their tables and 
their beds, without any inquiry but after farms and money ; or the 
giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves for life to those whom 
they have only seen by the light of tapers at a ball; when parents 
make articles for their children, without inquiring after their con- 
sent; when some marry for heirs to disappoint their brothers, and 
others throw themselves into the arms of those whom they do not 
love, because they have found themselves rejected where they were 
more solicitous to please ; when some marry because their servants 
cheat them—some because they squander their own money—some 











because their houses are pestered with company—some because 
they will live like other people—and some only because they are 
sick of themselves ;'I am not so much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is sometimes unhappy, ‘as that it appears so little loaded 
with calamity; and cannot but ‘conclude that society has some- 
thing in itself eminently agreeable t6 human nature, when I find its 
pleasures so great, that’ even’ thé ill choice’ ‘of 'a companion can 
hardly overbalance them.” ©’ 





A REGULAR ADVENTURE. 


Every one has heard of the little fishing-smacks employed in 
cruising along the coast of Scotland, which carry herrings and 
other fish to Leith or Glasgow, worked by three or four hardy 
sailors, and generally commanded by an individual having no other 
knowledge of navigation than that which enables him to keep his 
dead reckoning, and to take the sun with his quadrant at noon- 
day. 

It appears that a man who owned and commanded one of these 
coasting vessels had been in the habit of seeing the West India 
ships load and unload in the several ports of Scotland; and having 
heard that sugar was a very profitable cargo, he determined, by 
way of speculation, on making a trip to St. Vincent, and returning 
to the Scottish market with a few hogsheads of that commodity. 
The hardy Scotchman freighted his vessel ; made sail ; crossed the 
Bay of Biscay in a gale; got into the trade-winds, and seudded 
along before the wind, at the rate of seven knots an hour, trusting 
to his dead reckoning all the way. He spoke no vessel during the 
whole voyage ; and never once saw land until the morning of the 
thirty-fifth day, when he descried St. Vincent’s right ahead, and 
setting his gaff-topsail, he ran down, under a light breeze, along 
the windward coast of theisland, and came to anchor. The pri- 
vate signal of the little sloop was unknown to any of the merchants, 
and it immediately attracted notice. The natives were perfectly 
astonished—they had never heard of such a feat before ; and they 
deemed it quite impossible that a mere fishing-smack, worked only 
by four men, and commanded by an ignorant master, should 
plough the boisterous billows of the Atlantic, and reach the West 
Indies in safety: yet so it was.—Bayley's Four Years in the 
West Indies. 





DISCOVERY OF THE COMPASS. 


Mucu interest must for ever attach to the discovery of this in- 
strument ; and yetthere are few subjects concerning which less is 
known. For a period, the honour of the invention was ascribed 
to Gioia, a pilot or ship-captain, born at Pasitano, a small village 
situated near Melphi or Amalfi, about the end of the thirteenth 
century. His claims, however, have been disputed. According to 
some, he did not invent, but improve it; and according to others 
he did neither. Much learning and labour have been bestowed 
upon the subject of the discovery. It has been maintained by one 
class, that even the Phoenicians were the inventors; by another, 
that the Greeks and Romanshad a knowledge of it. Such notions, 
however, have been completely refuted. One passage, neverthe- 
less, of a very remarkable character, occurs in the work of Cardi- 
nal de Vitry, Bishop of Ptolemais, in Syria.. He went to Palestine 
during the fourth crusade, about the year 1204; he returned after- 
wards to Europe, and subsequently went back to the Holy Land, 
where he wrote his work entitled ‘‘ Historia Orientalis,’’ as 
nearly as can be determined, between the years 1215 and 1220. 
In chapter xci. of that work, he has this singular passage :—‘* The 
iron needle, after contact with the loadstone, constantly turns to 
the north star, which, as the axis of the firmament, remains im- 
movable, whilst the others revolve; and hence it is essentially 
necessary to those navigating on the ocean.’’ These words are as 
explicit as they are extraordinary ; they state a fact and announce 
a use. The thing, therefore, which essentially constitutes the 
compass must have been known long before the birth of Gioia. 
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In addition to this fact, there is another equally fatal to his claims 
as the original discoverer; it is now settled beyond a doubt, that 
the Chinese were acquainted, with the compass long before the 
Europeans. It is certain that there are allusions to the magnetic 
needle in the. traditionary, period ,of Chinese history about 2600 
years , before Christ ;, and a; still, more. credible account of it is 
found in the reign, of, Chingwang, of the Chow dynasty, before 
Christ 1114. All this, however, may be granted, without in the 
least impairing the just claims of Gioia to the gratitude of man- 
kind. The truth appears to be this :—The position of Gioia, in 
relation to the compass, was precisely that of Watt in relation to 
the steam engine,—the element existed, he augmented its utility. 
The compass used by mariners in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, was a very uncertain and unsatisfactory apparatus. It 
consisted only of a magnetic needle floating in a vase or basin by 
means of two straws or a bit of cork, supporting it on the surface 
of the water. The compass used by the Arabians in the thirteenth 
century was an instrument of exactly the same description. Now 
the inconvenienceend inefficiency of such an apparatus are obvious; 
the agitation of the ocean and the tossing of the vessel might ren- 
der it useless in a moment. But Gioia placed the magnetised 
needle on a pivot, which permits it to turn to all sides with facility. 
Afterwards it was attached to a card, divided into thirty-two points, 
called Rose des Vents; and then the box containing it was sus- 
pended in such a manner that, however the vessel might be tossed, 
it would always remain horizontal. The result of an investigation 
participated by men of various nations, and possessing the highest 
degree of competency, may thus be stated. The discovery of the 
directive virtue of the magnet was made anterior to the time of 
Gioia. Before that period, navigators born in the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas employed the magnetic needle ; but Gioia, by his 
invaluable improvement in the principle of suspension, is fully 
entitled to the honour of being considered the real inventor, in 
Enrope, of the compass as it now exists—Campbell’s Maritime 
Discovery and Christian Missions. 





SERPENTS. 

It seems ascertained that the bite of all the reptiles of the genus 
Crotalus is extremely dangerous ; the slightest prick of their en- 
venomed fangs, in any part of the body well supplied with blood- 
vessels, being sufficient to kill almost any animal. Lanrenti says 
that a person bitten bya Crotalus experiences a swelling of the 
entire body, the tongue becomes prodigiously inflamed, unextin- 
guishable thirst takes place, the edges of the wound become gan- 
grened, and the unfortunate victim dies in frightful agony in five 
or six minutes. Different experiments made in Carolina, by Cap- 
tain Hall, are related in the Philosophical Transactions. A rattle- 
snake, four feet long, was fastened to a stake, and being made to 
bite three dogs, the first died in less than a quarter of a minute; 
the second in convulsions, in about two hours; the third in about 
three hours.—Four days after this, another dog was bitten by the 
same snake, and died in half a minute; and then a second re- 
ceived the murderous fangs, and died in four minutes. A common 
black snake, about three feet long, and very vigorous, was next 
precured. The reptiles bit each other—the black snake dying in 
eight minutes, the rattlesnake not seeming in any way affected by 
its: wound.—Proceeding upon the supposition that ‘‘none but 
itself could be its parallel,” it was then made to inflict a bite on 
its own body, and this suicidal deceit was followed by the hoped- 
for consequencé—it died in less than twelve minutes. The story 
is' probably well known to all, though not credited by so many, of 
a‘disagreeable kind of heir-loom which once existed in an American 
family. A man had been bitten through his boots by a rattlesnake 
and died. The boots afterwards descended into the successive 
possession of two other persons, and killed them both—an enve- 
nomed fang having remained sticking in the leather. As usual, we 
have contradictory accounts of the effects of corresponding 
causes. We know that an Englishman who was unfortunately 
bitten by a rattlesnake at Rouen in 1827, expired in eight hours ; 


yet in the April of the same year, at.a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, Professor Bose declared that he had seen more 
than thirty persons who had been bitten by rattlesnakes, not one 
of whom had died.. According to. Kalm, even the largest animals, 
such as horses/and oxen, die almost/instantly, »- Dogs Jonger resist 
this fatal action. Most \animals-exhibit an instinctive horror on 
hearing one of these death-dealing ‘creatures... “I have’ often,” 
says M. Bosc, ‘‘ amused myself by trying to force my horse*and 
dog to approach one of these animals ; but they would sooner have 
allowed themselves to be knocked down upon the- spot than have 
come near them.’’ Yet Mr. Audubon informs us, that the mocking- 
bird of America, so strong and overpowering is the instinct of pa- 
rental love, does not hesitate to attack the rattlesnake! when it 
approaches too near its nest—that it will strike it on the head, 
peck out its eyes, and eventually put it to death—Encyclopadia 
Britannica. 





PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

WE are all familiar with the operation of the household pump; 
and though people are in the habit of talking, and.even of writing 
about the laws of suction, few of us require to be told that water 
is obtained from a depth, not by suction, but by disturbing ‘the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere—in other words, by taking off the 
pressure of the air from a column of water no larger than the bore 
of a pump, ora surface of two or three inches in diametervat 
most. 

Now, the whole height of the atmosphere being estimated at 
from thirty to forty miles—(Delambre says forty-six)—a calcula- 
tion which depends partly upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and partly upon the twilight ; and the whole weight being equal 
to that of an ocean from thirty-two and a half to thirty-four feet 
in depth, covering the whole earth ; and water rising to the height 
of thirty-two and a half, or even to thirty-four feet ;—when the 
pressure of the atmosphere is wholly removed from any portion 
thereof, some idea may be formed of the prodigious elevation caused 
by diminishing the pressure of the whole atmosphere upon the 
tropical seas. 

But when the pressure of the atmosphere is diminished, not 
only does the water rise, but evaporation proceeds with a greater 
activity. If this arrangement did not exist, a large portion of the 
globe would be uninhabited: for the process of evaporation cools 
the air, and equalizes the temperature; while the land and sea- 
breezes which are generated in the process are employed in pro- 
moting and spreading that equalization. The common experiment 
of generating ice by the evapcration of ether, and that of evapo- 
rating ether in an exhausted receiver, are familiar to most of us. 
In the East Indies they manufacture ice in large quantities by 
evaporation—digging pits, which they fill with pans of water, set 
upon rushes. The pans are of porous unbaked earth, similar to 
the butter-coolers we sometimes, though much too rarely, jind in 
the shops. The ancients had a similar process for wine ; while 
the moderns, who better understand the philosophy of the thing, 
wrap their wine-bottles in wet cloths, whereby the liquor may be 
rendered as cold as ice. In Spain they have jars of unbaked 
earth, which are called buscaros, for the manufacture of ice-water ; 
and Professor Leslie discovered, not long ago, that porphyritic 
trap, pounded and dried, will absorb one tenth of its own weight 
in moisture, and freeze one eighth of its whole weight of water-— 
nay, that parched oatmeal is even better than pulverised trap rock 
—and yet the Americans are employed in shipping cargoes of ice 
from Boston to the East Indies. 

If we take air from the earth at 79 dgs. Fahr., and carry it up to 
an elevation of two and a half miles, it will expand, in consequence 
of the diminished pressure, to double its original bulk; and the 
temperature will be reduced 50 dgs. Fahr.—that is, to 29 dgs., 
which is 3 dgs. below the freezing point of water. From these few 
facts we may be able to obtain a pretty clear idea of the prodigious 
amount of evaporation between the tropics—of the consequent 
diminution of the insupportable heat there—of the extent to which 
that refreshing coolness may extend itself—and some idea also 
of the consequences, not only to the earth and sea, but to man- 
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THE BEECH-TREE’S PETITION. 


O, Leave this barren spot to me! 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
Though bush or floweret never grow 

My dark unwarming shade below ; 

Nor summer-bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush or yellow hue ; 

Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 

My green and glossy leaves adorn ; 

Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
The ambrosial amber of the hive ; 

Yet leave this barren spot to me ; 

Spare, woodman, spare the bheechen tree! 


Thrice twenty summers I have seen 

The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 

And many a wintry wind have stood, 

In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my pleasant bower 

First spent its sweet and sportive hour, 

Since youthful lovers in my shade 

Their vows of truth and rapture made; 

And on my trunk’s surviving frame 

Carved many a long-forgotten name. 

Oh ! by the sighs of gentle sound, 

First breathed upon this sacred ground: 

By all that Love has whisper’d here, 

Or Beauty heard with ravish’d ear, 

As Love’s own altar honour me: 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
CAMPBELL. 





STANDING ARMIES. 

Standing armies embarrass their masters. Every sovereign looks with 
uneasiness at his army. This Colossus, seated at his feet, mute and motion- 
Jess, annoys and affrightshim. He knows not what to do with it, and he fears 
lest it should turn against him. He sees it burning with ardour, and unable 
to move. The need of an impossible circulation is incessantly irritating the 
blood of this great body—that blood which is ever boiling and never spilt. 
From time to time rumours of great wars arise, and growl like distant thunder ; 
but these impotent clouds disperse—these whirlwinds subside into grains of 
sand, treaties, protocols, and what not. Philosophy has happily circumscribed 
war—negotiations supersede it, and mechanics will completely abolish it by its 
inventions.— Lights and Shades of Military Life. 


THE RED SEA. 

It has bm frequently asserted that the Red Sea is too stormy to abound 
either in shells or marine plants. Often, too, has its navigation been compared 
to that of the Black Sea, in which many vessels are every year lost. None of 
these remarks, however, are just; for naturalists find a rich harvest of such 
treasures on its shores. M. Lefebre confirms the opinion of Lieutenant 
Wellsted, and affirms positively that it may be navigated in all seasons 
without danger, from its double line of reefs, which often facilitate the navi- 
gation, by forming sheltered coves where anchorage may be obtained.— 
Cosseir, Godda, the Archipelago of Dhalao, and the roadstead of Massouah, 
have already enriched the French explorers with scientific treasures. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SHIPS DEMORALISING THE 
POLYNESIANS. 

I feel reluctant to “attach blame to the shipping of the United States of 
America, lest it should be construed into the pettiness of national prejudice ; 
but it would, on the other hand, be unjust to conceal the fact, that the “ tem- 
perate ships,” so numerously sent forth by American ports, are actually the 
principal purveyors to the natives of these (the Society) islands. Their crews 
(themselves conscientiously abstaining from spirits) are usually provided with 
a large quantity of rum, for the sole purpose of conducting a lucrative trade 
with the Polynesians ; while the latter are but too eager to make sacrifices to 
obtain this inviting but pernicious luxury. — Bennett's Whaling Voyage. 


BALANCING ACCOUNTS. 

There are many who say more than the truth on some occasions, and balance 
the account with their consciences by saying less than the truth on others— 
Colton. 

AN UNAMIABLE FAITH. 


To believe practically.that the poor and luckless are here only as a nuisance 
to be abated, and in some manner made away with, and swept out of sight, is 
not an amiable faith.—Carlyle. 


A HINT... 
Before you set up for a critic, furnish yourself with the tools.—Maunders. 





CONVEYANCING 5 
OR, A LEGAL MODE OF GIVING AN ORANGS. 


I Give you all and singular my interest and estate, 

Right, title, claim, advantage, in the orange on that plate, 

With all its rind, its pulp, and pips, its juice as well as skin, 

And all right and advantage, too, that you can find therein; 

With full power at the time to bite, pull, cut, squeeze, suck, or eat, 
Or otherwise to give away, as fancy may think meet ; 

As fully and effectually as I, the said A. B., 

Am entitled now to bite, cut, suck, as whim induces me ; 

Or otherwise to cut the same, or give the same away, 

With or without its rind and skin, juice, pulp, and pips, I say, 

Or anything hereinbefore or hereinafter said 

In any other instrument, or any deeds or deed, 

To the contrary, or anywise, likewise, and notwithstanding ; 

With much more to the same effect where rhyme is not commanding. 
And such is but a sample of the laws as now they stand, 

To pass an orange legally and safely hand to hand ; 
“One word left out (and some now are, and others not in place,) 

The orange would be forfeited, and none could help the case, 

Poetised from Symond’s Mechanics of Law-making. 


PARTY MEN. 


Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell, sitting in company with Dr. Johnson, 
they were talking of the violence of parties, and what unwarrantable lengths 
party-men will sometimes run to. ‘* Why, yes, sir,” says Johnson, “ they’ll do 
anything, no matter how odd or desperate, to gain their point: they'll catch 
hold of the red-hot end of a poker, sooner than not gain possession of it!” 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Durine the six months, from January to June of the present year, a very 
large portion of the letters we received, intended for the “ Letter-Box,” related 
to the personal circumstances and prospects of the writers. Though these 
letters (a few of which we printed) went quite astray from the intention and 
objects of the “‘ Letter-Box,” they were yet interesting to us, for they gave us 
glimpses of the state of feeling amongst the working and a portion of the middle 
classes, and afforded practical evidence of the fact, that now, more than ever, 
is the public mind directed towards the operation of the great principles of 
social and political economy. Men whose thoughts are intently exercised upon 
the vitally important subject of a provision for sickness, old age, or the chances 
of a family being left destitute; or who are asking themselves why they might 
not be able to command the means of rising in the world, as well as their 
neighbours; will, as a natural consequence, begin to understand the principles 
by which CAPITAL AND LABOUR are regulated ; or, at all events, will anxiously 
ask for information on the subject, instead of tamely resigning themselves to a 
sort of mysterious fatalism, or resting satisfied with some vague idea that the 
whole matter is too high and abstruse for their capacities to comprehend. 

This is peculiarly the case with the of Life Assu » Annuities, 
Savings Banks, &c., on which we received more letters than we had either the 
convenience or the means of answering. Amongst those which we did insert, 
we may refer to No. 58, which contains a very intelligent letter, signed “ An 
Operative,” making inquiries about Government Annuities, Life Assurance, 
Savings Banks, and the character of the NationaL Loan Funp Society; and 
to No.62, which contains two answers to that letter—one from Liverpool, 
signed “‘A Friend to the Poor Man,” in which the writer affirms that the 
Nationat Loan Founp Society is admirably managed, and that it had “done 
more to disseminate correct economical principles amongst the working and 
middle classes than had ever before been dreamed of.’’ 

We are now in a position to afford, not only ample, but, we trust, correct and 
safe information on these vitally important subjects. We, therefore, invite 
individuals anxious for information to apply to us; anonymous letters will not 
be attended to, but alZ containing names and addresses will receive answers. 


. —e 
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THE STORY OF MARGARET. 


FROM GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
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FIRST MEETING OF FAUST WITH MARGARET. 


Ir does not appear to admit “of much doubt, that there did 
really once exist a personage, bearing the afterwards renowned 
name of Doctor Faust. Whether he were a German scholar 
and man of science, whose knowledge, being in advance of his 
contemporaries, obtained for him, like our own RoGer Bacon, 
the reputation of a necromancer, or whether, as Godwin says, 
“he was probably nothing more than an accomplished juggler, 
who appears to have practised his art with great success in 
several towns in Germany,” we need not here Stop to decide, 
“His pretended history does not seem to have been written 
till about the year 1587, perhaps half a century after his 
death.” The following is a summary of the popular account 
of him. 

VoL, Iv. 





Faust, or Faustus, was the son of a peasant in the duchy of 
Weimar. Having been adopted by a childless uncle, he was 
sent to school ; from thence to college ; and made such rapid 
progress, that he very early obtained the degree of doctor in 
divinity, and afterwards took that of doctor of medicine. He 
became an extraordinary learned man ; his restless mind still 
urging him onwards, he began to study the “black art,” and, 
by the aid of “Chaldean, Greek, and Arabic science,” grew a 
profound magician and sorcerer. By his charms and incanta- 
tions he summoned the devil into his presence ; after sundry ” 
preliminaries, a contract was drawn out and signed by 
Faustus with his blood, by which it was agreed that the devil 
should attend the doctor as a companion and servant, supply- 
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ing all his wants, and ministering to all his pleasures; for 
which, at the end of a fixed period, the devil was entitled to 
come and dispose of Faustus, soul and body, at his will. “ It 
was further appointed by Faustus,” says Godwin, “that the 
devil should usually attend him in the habit of a cordelier, 
with a pleasing countenance and an insinuating demeanour. 
Faustus also asked the devil his name, who answered that he 
was usually called Mephostophiles—perhaps, more accurately, 
Nephostophiles, a Jover of clouds.” 

By the aid of his serviceable attendant, Faustus visited the 
various nations of Europe ; inspected Rome and Constanti- 
nople; crossed into Asia, and saw the Garden of Eden, and 
the angel with the flaming sword, guarding it ; and was even 
gratified by a sight of the infernal regions. After having 
exhausted all earthly enjoyment, and gratified all lawful and 
unlawful curiosity, the period drew to a close. Faustus fore- 
warned his friends and disciples of his approaching fate ; one 
night a tremendous storm of wind was heard, shaking the 
house to its foundations ; and, in the morning, the unhappy 
doctor’s room was found with blood on the walls, and marks 
as if his brains had been dashed out; but he himself was no 
where to be found. Atlast his body was discovered at some 
distance from the house, his limbs dismembered, and marks of 
great violence about the features of his face. His remains 
were privately buried. 

Such is the substance of a romance “ which once possessed 
the highest popularity, and furnished a subject to the drama- 
tical genius of Marlowe, Lessing, Goethe, and others. It is 
sufficiently remarkable that the notoriety of this romance 
seems to have suggested to Shakspeare the idea of sending 
the grand conception of his brain, Hamlet, prince of Denmark, 
to finish his education at the university of Wittenberg.” 
Faust is the original of the priest in Victor Hugo’s “ Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.” 

The German form (and therefore the proper form) of 
Goethe’s name is Johann Wolfgang von Gothe. He was 
born in 1749, and lived till 1832, spending his long life in the 
enjoyment of very much of all that is usually considered 
earthly happiness—namely, personal distinction, social com- 
fort and consideration, extensive literary fame, and intercourse 
and correspondence with the noble, the polished, and the 
intellectual of his period. “To understand Githe’s great- 
ness,” says a writer of his life, “ we must observe that he may 
be almost regarded as the creator of German literature. 
Before his time little had been written in the language that 
was characterised by a decided superiority of thought or style. 
During the whole of his long life he was in correspondence 
with the chief authors of his day, and he thus exercised no 
small direct influence on the literary labours of others. The 
universality of Gothe’s genius is one of the most striking parts 
of his literary character. No writer ever attempted such a 
variety of kinds, and succeeded in all.” 

There are now eight or nine English translations of Faust, 
several of them excellent. From amongst them we select 
one of the latest published, because it aims at conveying the | 
exact meaning and spirit of the celebrated poem or “ tragedy ;’ 





and though generally giving the sense in somewhat rugged 
English, enables the English reader very distinctly to under- 





stand what “ Faust” really is. It is also beautifully “got 
up.” The following is the title :— 

“Faust: a Tragedy, by J. Wolfgang von Goethe. Trans- 
lated into English verse by J. Birch, Esq., author of ‘ Fifty- 
one original Fables and Morals,’ ‘Divine Emblems,’ &c. 
Embellished with twenty-nine engravings on steel, by J. 
Brain, after Moritz Retszch.—London, Black and Armstrong ; 
Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus. 1839.” 

“Faust” is introduced by “ The Prologue in Heaven, a 
dramatic Mystery,” in which Mephistopheles is represented as 
talking with the Supreme Being. ‘ Mephistopheles,” says 
Mr. Birch, “is one of the fallen angels, who, in this Mystery, 
takes the part of Satan, as represented in the Book of Job. 
He obtains permission to tempt Faust ; which he does by the 
power of the treasures, luxuries, and amusements of the world, 
instead of, as in Job’s case, by losses, bereavements, and 
disease. He calls himself the Sprrrr or Necation, and may 
be considered throughout the piece as a personification of the 
Tempter of Mankind : his language is of the sarcastic, not the 
bold defying, which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan. 
Such Mysteries were common in England two centuries and 
a half ago, and were exhibited even in polished parts of 
Germany within the last forty years, consequently long subse- 
quent to the time when this tragedy was planned. Goethe, 
therefore, penned this scene under very different feelings of 
propriety to those we entertain in 1840.” 

After Mephistopheles receives permission to tempt Faust, 
the tragedy begins ; and we here give Mr. Birch’s description 
of the chief characters :— 

“ Faust, an upright learned doctor of the fifteenth century, 
attached to a German college; who, vexed at the small results 
of school learning, becomes restless in search of higher 
knowledge, which he fancies is within the grasp of man’s mind 
and means. He resorts to magic, and by practice of the 
‘black art’ exorcises the devil out of a black poodle dog 
(Mephistopheles), who assumes the human ferm and garb of 
a student, and the temptation commences. 

“ MEPHISTOPHELES, the sarcastic tempting spirit who ap- 
peared in the prologue ; he attacks Faust through the senses 
and passions, by which means he succeeds in making him 
guilty of great evil, but fails in breaking down his integrity of 
mind. ‘To assist in the dramatic, ‘ Faust sells himself to the 
devil ;’ that is; a contract is made between Mephistopheles 
and Faust’; but the former failing to produce, by all his admi- 
nisterings to the latter’s desires, such a calm in Faust’s mind 
as that he should own himself ‘satisfied,’ the contract proves 
null at Faust’s death, as appears in the second part of the 
tragedy. 

“ Marcaret, a beautiful, innocent, and pious girl, thrown 
in Faust’s path by the Tempter; becomes attached, and falls. 
‘Marta, Margaret’s neighbour, an intriguing widow.” 

We may add, that in “ Faust” the other characters are 
Wagner, a student, friend, and companion of Faust’s, who is 
a simple, single-minded man; Valentine, Margaret’s brother, 
a rough, bold soldier, much attached to his sister ; with vari- 
ous subordinate characters. 

The opening of “ Faust” exhibits the struggles and de- 
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spair of the doctor’s mind ; his attempt at suicide, by drinking 
poison, but his purpose is suspended, as he is raising the 


 phial to his lips, by the sound of bells, announcing Easter 


morn, and the voices of choristers singing the Easter hymn ; 
—then holiday folks pour out of the city gates to enjoy 
the festival; Faust and Wagner mingle with them, and the 
doctor receives the praises of the peasantry, but he settles 
down into his moody contemplations ; a black poodle dog 
attracts their attention, which follows Faust to his study; and 
ut last, after many scenes, the contract is signed, and Faust 
and Mephistopheles set out on their travels. The first enjoy- 
ment to which Mephistopheles introduces Faust, is the com- 
pany of a set of topers in a wine-cellar : but this is too low and 
grovelling for Faust’s taste, and the devil changes his mode of 
operation. It is inthe wine-cellar that Mephistopheles sings 
the song (a great favourite in Germany) beginning 
“ Once on a time there was a king 
Had a stupendous FLeEa.” 


Faust, conducted by the devil to the kitchen of a witch, is 
made to drink an infernal draught, in order to inspire him 
with a desire for sensual enjoyment; and then Mephisto- 
pheles, watching his opportunity, throws Faust in the way of 
the simple, guileless, affectionate, and beautiful Margaret. 
Thus this scene opens :— 


A STREET.—Faust—MarcGarkEt passing. 


FAUST. 


My beauteous noble lady! may I dare 
To offer you my arm! and special care ? 


MARGARET. 

I am not noble, sir,—nor am a beauty ! 

Can find my home alone, and know my duty. 
She breaks from him. 


FAUST. 

By heavens! the girl is wondrous handsome, 
Mine eyes did ne’er such beauty welcome! 
Virtuous and graceful—disinclined to flirt-— 
And what I don’t dislike—a little pert! 
Lips ruby red—and cheeks with blushes bright : 
Memory will treasure up so fair a sight! 
And when she bent her full eves down, 
They deeply stamp’d my heart her own!— 
And then, her sense of lively repartee ?— 
The maid’s whole bearing has enchanted me! 

MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 


Seest thou yon girl ?—I would caress her! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Well—which ? 


FAUST. 
Her that’s just gone—dost see ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Her ?—why she’s from the Confessor ! 
Of every sin, he has spoken her free— 
I crept to th’ confessional, and heard the homily— 
She's innocent! j 
And for sheer nothing to her shriving went ; 
O'er such us her—no power do I possess. 


FAUST. 

She’s turned of fourteen years, as I should guess ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That’s spoken like Jack Liederlich,* 

Who longed each pretty flower to pick! 

And thought, nor honour, love, or favour, 

Were proof against his bold behaviour !— 

But that won’t always gain the prize. 


FAUST. 
Let me request Magister Moralwise 
That to himself he keep his wit-endeavour! 
And be informéd—that unless 
1 do the comely maid possess, 
And in my arms this evening press, 
At midnight we do part—for ever. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Bethink thee! what dancing attendance is,— 
And vigilantly watching opportunities !— 
The thing demands a fortnight’s scrutiny. 


FAUST. 

Had I seven hours of calm existence, 

I should not want a Devil’s assistance 

To make with such an one affinity. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That speech might suit a Frenchman’s pate ! 

But prithee, do not fret, or doubt possession— 

Wouldst have straightforward, tame submission ? 

Such joys, Sir, are not half so great 

As when by costly, courtly wooing, 

And skilful, crafty, long pursuing, 

The maid you lure, and nicely hook ; 

As taught in many an Italian book! 


FAUST. 
My appetite wants no provoking ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Then, without more abuse or joking, 

I tell you once for all—the poppet! 

Is not in such a fret to be got at. 

By escalade there’s nothing to be done! 
We must try stratagem—if she be won! 


FAUST. 
Fetch me some token from her bijouterie ! 
Transport me to her place of rest! 
Procure a kerchief from her breast ! 
Or garter from my darling’s knee! 
MEPHISTOPHELES, 
That thou may’st know how thy bosom pain 
I wish to assuage, and favour gain ; 
No moment shall be lost—without delay 
Vil place you in her room——to-day ! 
FAUST. 
And shall I see her? kiss her? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
No 


To her Neighbour she’s about to go ; 
During which absence—in her “chamber dear,’ 





® Liederlich means wild, debauched, &c. 
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May’st feed on hoped-for joys !—as near— 
Inhaling as you will, your darling’s atmosphere ! 


FAUST. 
Is it not time to go ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES, 
*Tis yet too early, Sir. 


FAUST. 


Provide me with a present, worthy her! 
[Exit. 


Off goes the Tempter to procure a casket of jewels, with 
which to try the innocent girl The evening arrives ; and in 
a small but neatly arranged chamber, Margaret, plaiting and 
braiding up her hair, sighs out :— 


“Td give a something could I know 
Who ’twas would fain have been my beau! ” 


She goes out ; and Mephistopheles leads in Faust, who, left 
alone for a little, feels all the power of the quiet room, and 
meditates on all the domestic happiness of which it might 
have been the unconscious witness. The devil re-enters with 
the casket of jewels, and bids Faust deposit it in the cabinet ; 
but he, overcome for a moment by better feeling, hesitates. 
This better feeling is, however, sneered away by the devil ; 
the casket is placed in the press; they both retire; and 
Margaret entering, and preparing for bed, thus discovers it: 





She opens the press to put away her clothes, and sees the jewel casket. 


How did that handsome casket get in here ? 
I’m certain sure I locked the press with care— 
’Tis vastly strange !—what can there be within it ? 
Some one has been to borrow money, may be, 
Of mother ?—and left it as security— 

What's that ?—a tape, and a key hanging to it ? 
I really think the box 1’il open ;— 

Good gracious me! what’s that I look on ? 

I never saw the like in all my days. 

What ornaments! why, they are such as ladies 
Might wear on high festivities !— 





I wonder how this chain would look on me ?— 
Whose can they be ?—most splendidly they shine! 


She puts on some of the jewellery, and goes to the glass. 


O! if these pretty ear-rings were but mine! 

They really make one look of high degree.— 

What worth have comeliness and youth ? 

They may be very well—but in truth, 

They both are shunned for gold and finery! 

If praised—the commendation sounds but like compassion. 
For gold all press— 

On gold, and dress, 

All hinges!—pretty poverty is out of fashion. 


The next scene exhibits Mephistopheles ina violent rage. 
Margaret’s mother takes the casket to her confessor, and 
relates the circumstance of its being found ; he advises her to 
leave it with him, and thus the first temptation is frustrated. 
Another casket is procured, and Margaret, falling before the 
second temptation, instead of once more informing her 
mother, conceals the circumstance from her, and repairs to 
her neighbour Martha, a coarse-minded, vulgar, cunning 
woman. Here isthe scene; and the reader will observe that 
the devil is watching his opportunity, and knocks at the door 
just as Margaret is adorned with the jewels :— 


NEIGHBOUR MARTHA’S HOUSE. 


MARTHA alone. 
God pardon my poor dear husband! 
He didn’t behave as he ought to me, 
To bolt off as he did to a foreign land, 
And leave me here behind, in penury ;— 
Did nothing I’m sure to make my gentleman start! 
Loved him, God knows! from my very heart. 

She weeps. 

Lack-a-day! perhaps he is dead ?—O cruel fate !— 
Had I but the dear fellow’s burial certificate! 


MARGARET eniers. 
Dame Martha! 


MARTHA. 
Well—what wilt, Margaret ? 


MARGARET. 
Oh, I shall drop—my knees shake under me! 
, Only see what I’ve got—I’ve found another casket 
In the-same press—this one is of ebony, 
Brimfull of pretty things !—and more, 
And costlier far! than those I found before. 


MARTHA. 
Then do not tell thy mother—’twill distress her, 








And off she’ll hie to the Father Confessor. 


| MARGARET. ~- 
| Do prithee look !—only see what a treasure! 
| 


| MARTHA, 
| Adorning MarGaret with them. 


| O, thou art a blessed creature! 
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MARGARET. 


Alas! I dare not wear them in the street ; 
Neither in the Church would it be discreet. 











MARTHA. 


I'll tell thee what—come often o’er to me, 

Here, thou canst put them on in secrecy ; 

Canst pace it to and fro before the glass— 

We shall have pleasure, even in that, my lass! 

And if occasion offers—perhaps on a holiday— 

By degrees, we may the pretty things display ; 

First you put on a chain—then pearl-drop in the ear : 
As for your mother—we must hoodwink her, my dear ! 


MARGARET. 
But who in the name of fortune could the caskets bring ? 
I fear that all’s not right—’tis too marvellous a thing! 
A knocking at the door. 
Alas poor me! that is perchance my mother ? 


MARTHA peeps through the window-curtain. 


No, ‘lis a strange gentleman. Come in, Sir! 


MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 
That I have taken the liberty thus to enter, 
The ladies will kindly pardon —peradventure ! 
Retreats a step, and respectfully to MARGARET. 


I would after a certain Dame Schwerdtlein inquire. 


MARTHA. 


I am she—what may the gentleman desire ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES, in an under-tone. 
Enough—now that I know that you be her !— 
She has got here a distinguished visiter ? 

Must crave pardon for the freedom I have ta’en; 
Will call on you in the afternoon again. 


“MARTHA aloud. 


Only think, my dear, my pretty maidee! 
The gentleman takes you for a noble lady. 








MARGARET. 
Sir! I am but a simple young lassie ;— 
The gentleman would show me too much courtesy : 
These ornaments I’ve on, are not my own! 
° 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
I judge not by the ornaments alone. 
You have a noble form—a penetrating eye! 
I am o’erjoyed to be in such society ! 
MARTHA, 
What news may the gentleman bring? I long to-—— 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Would that my tidings gladsome were to you!— 
Blame not the messenger—and be your sorrows fleeting ; 
Your husband’s dead !—but sends by me a greeting. 


MARTHA. 
Is dead !—that constant heart! alas! oh dear! 


My husband’s dead! Iswoon! I swoon I fear! 


MARGARET. 
My worthy woman! be not inconsolable—— 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Hear then the touching tale—it is remarkable! 


MARGARET. 

I'll take good caution, ne’er to fall in love— 

Such woeful news would my death-warrant prove! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Joy must have sorrow—grief must gladness have! 


MARTHA. 
Do tell me of his dying agony ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
In Padua is your husband's grave, 
Near to the shrine of Holy St. Anthony ! 
In a thoroughly consecrated ground 
The ever-silent bed of rest he found. 


We pass over the rest of this scene, in which the devil 
works upon Martha by a fabricated story of her husband’s 
death ; during which her coarse, vulgar, greedy nature is 
brought out with great felicity. It ends by Mephistopheles 
promising to bring a gentleman with him, wh@gwill join with 
him in attesting the death of Martha’s husband ; and requests 
that Margaret may be present at the interview. He then 
repairs to Faust, to prepare him for swearing to the falsehood ; 
but on proposing it, the doctor’s better nature revolts, until, 
overcome, but not convinced, by the sneers and the casuistry 
of Mephistopheles, he yields, and they repair to Martha’s 
house. ; ; 

The following scene takes place in Martha’s garden. 
Mephistopheles keeps Martha engaged, and she, in hercoarse, 
vulgar way, is trying to make gn impression on the devil, 
with a view to a second husband, | Faust and Margaret are 
also deeply interested in each other—the devil all the 
while watching them with a devil’s eye. Let the reader 
mark the contrast between the Conversation of Mephistopheles 
and Martha, and that of Faust and Margaret. The one 
couple are a fit type of an old widower and widow trying to 
overreach each other, while Margaret is the beautiful per- 
sonification of that first dawning affection which rises in a 
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simple and confiding girl’s heart, when she feels herself an neane. 
object of interest to one whom she admires. Will you e’er spend a moment’s thought on me! 
MARTHA’S GARDEN. I shall have leisure time enough to think of thee! 
MarGaret on Favst’s,%nd Martrua on MEPHISTOPHELES’ FAUST. 
arm, walking up and down. Perchance you are much alone ? 
MARGARET. MARGARET. 
I can well feel, Sir! that your condescending Small is our housewifery I own, 
To homely talk,—is my poor bashfulness to spare! Yet what there is to do, by me is done! 
You travelled gentlemen have an affable air— We keep no maid—so sweeping, cooking, mending, 
And take in kindly-part, almost everything !— Devolve on me, and require attending— 
To one so far experienced, and so much on the wing, Poor mother’s grown of late 
My simple speech cannot be interesting. Most vexatiously accurate ! 
Not that her means require her to be so : 
enna We have more right than some to make a show ! 
One look ! one sentence of your sweet converse For father left behind him a pretty property— 
Outweighs th’ acquired wit of the universe. A house and garden in the town’s vicinity !— 
en Rene. At present I have ample leisure : 
MARGARET. My brother became a soldier, Sir! 
You might have spared yourself that mark of courtesy,— And little sister's dead,— ' 
My hands are coarse and red you see— Baby occasioned me many an aching head, 
What work have they not done of smooth and rough! Yet would I all, for it, again undergo, 
Mother’s very near—yet has she property enough. If I could—I did love it so! 
They pass on. 
FAUST. 
en *Twas an angel! if it resembled thee. 
And so you, worthy Sir, are always travelling ? 
MARGARET. 
‘ Hn : I reared it, and do really think it loved me. 
Our business and our duties force us on! "Twas born after my father’s death— 
We pet— Poor mother was given over ; 
With heavy, heavy heart, She scarcely drew her breath !— 
From many a dwelling — . And when she did recover 
Oft when we fain would stop—fate bids us to begone. "Twas so slow,—that there was no chance, d’ye see, 
MARTHA. Of her ever suckling poor baby! 
In the hey-day of youth it might be bearable So I brought it up—alone, ; 
Shens the weal te seve end tase! With milk and water——it seemed my own! 
But the “ill-omened day” comes on apace.— In my lap it used to smile and coo !_ 
As an old bachelor, who'd like to face Lively and fair the little darling grew. 
The grave !—is not the thought quite terrible ? | 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Pure joy was then pure duty’s dower ! 
With perfect horror I survey the prospect. 
MARGARET. 
: ena . Yet have I had—many a weary hour.— 
Then my good Sir !—pause, and reflect! The cradle stood by my bed-side, 
ee So if baby moved or cried 
MARGARET. I instantly awoke—and sat up,— 
Yes, but you know that “ out of sight is out of mind!” Took baby to me, and fed it from a cup ;— 
On your tongue, ready courtesies lie— If it would not be lulled—from ay bed I rose, 
Enough of friendly converse you will find And paced about the room, till it chose to doze. 
With those who have more sense than I. Yet by day-break was I at the tub washing— 
Then out marketing—then dinner cooking ; 
ee And ever on, the same,—as to-day, so to-morrow !— 
Trust me, fair maid !—that which is called sense I've had, you see, my hours of toil and sorrow, 
Is oft short-sightedness or vain pretence. But food and rest were sweeter for the working. 
They pass on- 
MARGARET. 
How? MARTHA. 
FAUST. 


Tis strange! that Innocence! that Simplicity ! 
Should never know their worth,—and blessed attributes ! 


But are ever unconscious that meekness and bashful modesty 
Are the fairest gifts that love-abounding Nature kindly 


distributes. 








Poor women have a hopless game to play 
Who would lead old-bachelor hearts away. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


But such a one as you " 
Might change my mind, and actions too! 
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MARTHA. 


To the point—is there not somewhere, a pretty somebody ? 
Is your heart still unpledged, and at liberty ?, 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


The proverb says, “ Own hearth and wife 
Are the orient pearls and gold of life.” 


MARTHA. 
I mean, did you ne’er feel the tender passion ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
I have been well received at every station. 


MARTHA. 
I should have said : did never maid your love provoke ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
One should not with the fair, in love-affairs, love-joke. 


MARTHA. | 
Dear me, you do not understand ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Sorry for that—now mind! 
Thus much I do understand—you are passing kind! 
They pass on. 


FAUST. 


You knew me then again, angelic maiden! 
Soon as I stept within the garden. 


MARGARET. 
Did you not mark it by my downbent eyes ? 


FAUST. 
And dost forgive me the abrupt surprise ? 
I mean on the evening J was so impertinent 
As to accost you, when from church you went. 


MARGARET: 
Such a surprise I never had before! 
None can say naughty things of me I’m sure.— 
“Ah,” thought I, “did he in thy manner or walk 
See boldness—or aught wrong in thy dress remark ? 
For he seemed to think, that but little conversation 
With such a gir), sanctioned negotiation.” 
Yet must I own—even at that moment 
I felt towards you kindly sentiment ;— 
Ne’ertheless [ was angry with myself, and pettish too, 
Sooth, because I could not feel more vex’d with you. 


FAUST. 
Lovely one! 


MARGARET, looking steadfastly at a flower. 


Let me try! 


She plucks an Aster, the petals of which she picks off very circum- 
spectly one by one, muttering something. 


FAUST. 


Wilt make a nosegay ? 


MARGARET. 
No! I’m fortune-telling. 





MARGARET. 
You'll laugh at me—so go away! 
She continues to twitch the petals, still saying something to herself. 








FAUST. 


What dost mutter ? 


MARGARET, half aloud with each leaf. 
He loves thee !—he loves thee not! 


FAUST. 
Heavenly countenance ! 


MARGARET, continuing. 
In tently expecting the result. 
Loves thee !—not ! loves thee !—not ! 
Pulling offthe last petal with exclamation. 
He loves me! 


FAUST. 
Aye, fair maid!—oh may the Aster’s sympathy 
Be to us the will of Heaven !—indeed, I do love thee! 
Dost understand the meaning of —He loves tiree ? 

He takes both her hands in his. 


MARGARET, with tremor. 


I fear to understand ! 


+ 
FAUST. 


Oh tremble not !—but let this look, this pressure 
Of my hands more truly and eloquently say 
What is that passion, which is beyond the power of words to 
convey ! 
That languishing sensibility !—that holy rapture ! 
Lasting! eternal !—that which can know no end— 
Everlasting ! whose end would be madd’ning dismay. 
No, no end !—no end! 
Manrcarer squeezes his hands, and runs away. He stands in thought a 
moment, and then follows her. 


MARTHA, advancing. 
The night draws on. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
We must home again! 
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MARTHA. 
I would beseech you longer to remain 
Were not this such a slandering place, 
*Tis here, as if no mortal had to do, ’ 
Or occupation to pursue, 
Save only to gape, and neighbours footsteps trace. 
However circumspect one is—they still will talk! 
But where are our turtle-doves ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Flown up the walk, 
Like wanton butterflies ! 
MARTHA. 
He seems inclined to her ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
As she to him—'is the way of the world, neighbour. 


A SUMMER HOUSE. 


MARGARET comes running in—hides herself behind the door, 
places her fore-finger to her lips, and peeps through the crack. 
MARGARET. 

He’s coming ! 
FAUST enters. 


You little rogue, so wouldst teaze me ? 
What !—I have caught thee! 


He kisses her. 











MARGARET. 


" Throwing her arms round his neck, returns the kiss. 
Worthiest of men! from my heart I love thee 


MepuisToPHEtes knocks. 


FAUST stamping. 


Who’s there ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


A good friend ! 


FAUST. 


A brute ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
’Tis time to say adieu! 


MARTHA, at the door. 
Tis getting late, Sir! 
FAUST f0 MARGARET. 
May I accompany you? 
MARGARET. 


My mother would farewell ! 


FAUST. 
——Must I then go? 
Farewell! 
MARTHA. 


Good bye. 


MARGARET. 
Until we meet again, adieu! 
Exeunt Faust and MgpuisToPueces. 


MARGARET. 

Gracious me! how can a single head 

Contain the things that he has said ! 

Flushed to the eyes, like a stock I stood, 

And said to all he said, but Yes, Sir! good!— 
Am but a simple, ignorant girl,— 

Don’t understand why he likes me so well! 


A deep impression is left in Margaret’s heart, which the 
absence of Faust only strengthens. Once more he returns ; 
and once more in Martha’s garden the loving pair converse. 

' And here the affectionate girl questions her “ Henry ” about 
religion :— 
* How towards religion dost thou feel inclined ? 


‘Thou art at heart a truly worthy man, 
Yet do I fear faith does not guide thy mind !” 


Faust evades her questions ; and when she asks him if he 
believes in Gop, he runs off into his metaphysics, to which, 
simple girl, as beyond her comprehension, she says— 


“ That is all beautiful! and well to know ; 
Our parson nearly tells us so, 
But differently express’d.” 


She then warns him against keeping company with Mephis- 
topheles, towards whom she feels a strong aversion. She 
does not like his sneering, mocking countenance, and fears 
that he will lead her beloved into evil courses. 


“ His presence chills and curdles my heart's blood, 
Ere this, towards every human being I felt sisterhood ; 
Yet ardently as I desire to gaze on thee, 

I feel a dead!y shudder when that man I see. 


But now comes on Margaret’s peril. Behold that phial—it 
contains poison! Let us read :— 


FAUST. 
Ah, when shall be for me 
An hour of confidence with thee, 
When breast with breast, and soul with soul agree ? 


MARGARET. 
Would that I slept alone, and unobserved, 
I'd leave the bolt unshot this night !— 
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Poor mother’s sleep is very light,— 
Were I to be by her discovered, 
I should expire of shame—on the spot ! 


FAUST. 


Angel! thou need’st not dread such upshot— 





Let but thy mother seven little drops 
From this small phial in her night-drink take, 
And a deep sleep her every sense envelops. 


MARGARET. 


What would I not—for thy dear sake ? 
I hope it will not seriously affect her? 


FAUST. 


Would it !—dost think that I would be the projector ? 


MARGARET. 


I look upon thy face—and caution’s gone !— 
I know not what it is that draws me to you ? 
So much for thee I’ve done, 


That little now remains to do. 
[Ezxit. 


How the devil, acting the spy, exults at what is about to 
ensue. Mark his malignant expression of satisfaction ! 


“ Green girls about their sparks are often agonised 
To know if they’ll prove pure and pliant i’ th’ old way, 
And think if xow they flinch, they'll follow well for aye.” 


We now pass over other scenes, and introduce poor Mar- 
garet on her knees before an image of the Virgin, and pour- 
ing out the sorrows of her heart. 


“ Help! rescue me from infamy ! 
And death! Incline 
Thy countenance divine! 
Mother! rich in sorrow, 
Graciously on me!” 

















But Margaret’s sorrows are only commencing. Valentine, 
her brother, the brave, rough soldier, who used to toast his 
sister as the fairest of the fair, and a pattern of her sex, hears 
of her shame. At night he encounters Mephistopheles and 
Faust under his sister’s window ; a fight ensues ; and Valen- 
tine receives a mortal wound from Faust. The people turn 
out, and before Margaret’s neighbours, Valentine upbraids her. 


MARGARET. 
“ My brother—oh! oh! what misery!” 


VALENTINE. 
“ No, no, let there be no tears, Margery ! 
When thou from honour’s path did go, 
Then had my heart the fatal blow. 
I journey through the sleep of death from here 
To God—a soldier !—without fear.” 
(Dies. 

But we must pass over Margaret’s despair, and all the 
intervening scenes, to come tothe concluding one. After the 
diabolical scenes of the Walpurgis night, Faust thinks of 
poor Margaret.—*In wretchedness! despairing! pitifully 
straying from place to place—and now a prisoner! _ That 
bland, unfortunate creature! fettered and cast into a dungeon 
as a malefactor, and ‘abandoned to the most heart-rending 
griefs!' That it should come to this! to éhis ! and yet ail 
this didst thou hide from me, treacherous, unworthy spirit!” 
Faust compels Mephistopheles to convey him to Margaret's 
dungeon ; they mount magic steeds ; and in the dead of night 
they fly to her prison. Faust enters, and finds the poor crea- 
ture, now a maniac, hiding her face in the straw of her cell, 


DUNGEON. 


FAUST, 
With a bunch of keys and a lamp—at an iromdoor. 
Unwonted shudderings deaden my energy— 
The woes of all mankind seem grappling me!— 
Here should she house, in dark and dank seclusion, 
And her transgression was ?—a generous delusion !— 
Thou dost hesitate to advance ! 
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Thou dost fear her eye’s upbraiding glance ? 
Forwards !—thy tarrying lures on death. 
He seizes the lock—a singing is heard within. 

My mother, the wanton, 

She killéd me 

My father, the rogue, 

*Twas that‘ate me! 

My little sister, she 

Picked up my bones, 

And laid them under 

Cold marble stones ;— 

Then was I a pretty little wood-bird for aye ; 

Singing, fly away! fly away !— 

Faust, unlocking the door. 

She little thinks her lover list’ning stands,— 
Hearing th’ straw rustle—and the clank of bands! 


MARGARET. 
Woe! woe!—they come !—oh, ’tis a bitter thing to die! 
She hides her face in the straw. 


FAUST, softly. 
Hush! hush! my love; I bring thee liberty. 


MARGARET, rushing towards him. 
Art thou a man ?—then feel for the distress’d. 


FAUST. 
Thy shrieks will break the sleeping jailor’s rest ! 


He unlocks her fetters. 


MARGARET falls on her knees. 
Headsman! who has given thee the power 
To drag me forth at the midnight hour ?— 
Do let me live! be thou merciful towards me !— 
Is it not soon enough—when matin-bell has rung ? 

She rises 

I am very, very young !—so young— 
And am to die so speedily ! 
I was comely too!—but that was my calamity. 
Then was my lover near—all is now reversed! 
Torn is my chaplet—and its lovely flowers dispersed. 
Go back!—handle me not with brutality! 
More gently, pray !—what have I done to thee ? 
Let me not unavailingly implore— 
I never to my knowledge saw thy face before! 


FAUST. 
Can I support this trial—passing sore ? 


MARGARET. 
I know full well that I am in your might.— 
First let me suckle my poor infant— 
It lay on my throbbing heart all night— 
They took it from me with bad intent ; 
And now they say, “She has made away with it!” 
I never more shall have a joyful minute. 
They sing séngs about me !—that’s very malignant 
Of the folk !—so an old legend ended— 
Who can say it was for me intended ? 


FAUST, 
Throwing himself at her feet. 


A suppliant lover on his bended knee 
Implores thee—to accept of liberty. 


MARGARET, 
Throws herself on her knees beside him. 

Let us both kneel, and offer to the saints our prayers !— 
See! see! beneath the stairs, 
Under the door-sill 
Seethes hell! 
The Evil One, 
With terrible wrath, 
Is rumbling i’ th’ earth. 

FAuST, loudly. 
Margery! Margery! 

MARGARET, astounded. 
That was his friendly voice! 
She jumps up—the fetters fall off. 

Where is he? I heard him call me. 
I am free! no one shall bar me from my choice. 
To his arms I will fly! 
On his bosom lie! 
He called Margery !—he stood on the door-sill. 
Notwithstanding the howlings and shoutings of hell, 
Their malice and fiendish abuse, 
I distinguished his harmonious voice ! 


FAUST. 
I am he! 


MARGARET. 
Thou art ?—once more say so! 


| Throwing herself in his arms. 
| Tis he! ’tis he!—whither has fled my woe ? 


Whither my chains and my captivity ? 
’Tis Henry! Art come my bonds to sever! 
I am liberated—for ever! 








Even now, the very street I see 

| Where first I caught a glimpse of thee !— 
| And the garden too, so gaily varied, 

| Where I and Martha often tarried. 


FAUST, persuasively. 
| Come—do come with me! 


MARGARET. 
Stay yet a while !— 
I while so willingly, when you the time beguile. 
Coaxingly. 


FAUST. 
Let us away— 
If thou dost longer stay 
Dreadful will be the penalty! 


MARGARET. 
What! hast thou no kisses left for me ? 
My bosom’s friend—so short a time apart! 
And forgotten are the kisses of the heart ?— 
Why on thy neck feel I this tremor ?— 
Thy words, thy smile 
Were heaven to me erewhile— 
And thou didst kiss me then, with stifling rapture. 
Now kiss me !— 
Or I'll kiss thee ! 
She embraces him. 
Ah !——thy lips are cold! 
And motionless. 
Where is thy true loving 
Roving ? 
Who, who has robbed me of thy tenderness ? 
She turns from him. 
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FAUST. 
Courage, dear Margery !—do but accompany thy lover, 

And he will press thee to his heart more tenderly than ever ; 
Come with me—'tis all I ask—I ask but that of thee! 


MARGARET, 
Turning again towards him. 


Art thou then really he? Art Henry ? 


FAUST. 
Indeed [ am! Come with me, Margery! 


MARGARET. 
Thou wilt make me fetter-free, 
Wilt again take me on thy knee ? 
How is’t thou dost not shrink and shiver 
At sight of me ?—does my friend know who it is he would 
deliver ? 


FAUST. 
Come !—the night is nearly spent. 


MARGARET. 
My mother to her long home I sent. 
I drownéd my poor infant. 
Was it not to thee, and me, a present ? 
Equally to thee—art he ?—is it no hope-engendered gleam ? 
Give me thy hand !—it is verily no dream! 
"Tis thy dear hand! —Ah! it is wet-— 
Wipe it! on my word 
There's blood on it.— 
O God! whose blood hast thou spilt ? 
Put up thy sword ; 
I beg thou wilt! 

FAUST. 

Give to what is past—no utterance breath ! 
Or thou wilt cause my death. 


MARGARET, 
No, no, THou must be left behind! 
I will describe how the graves are plann’d in my mind. 
For these abiding places of sorrow 
Thou must provide to-morrow ;— 
The best place must be given to mother, 
By her side be laid my brother,— 
Me, a distance off—o’ th’ side— 
But prithee, not éoo wide ! 
And place baby on my right breast,— 
No one else by me would rest ! 
To have lain by thy side 
Would have been my joy, my pride ! 
But that can no more be.— 
I feel as had I to force myself to thee, 
As from thee thou didst push me ;— 
Yet thou art HE! looking so kind, so heavenly. 


FAUST, 
If thou dost really think so, then ascend the stair! 


MARGARET. 
That way ? 
FAUST. 
Into the free and ambient air. 


MARGARET. 
Is the grave out there ? 

If death be lurking—come ! 

From here, to the weary traveller's home ! 


Not one step farther— 
Thou art going? O Henry! would that 1 might accompany 
thee. 


FAUST. 
Thou canst! display thy will! the portal’s free. 


MARGARET. 
I dare not forth; no! no hope is left for me. 

O’er all they lurk—it is in vain to flee !— 

’T would be a wretched thing to beg one’s bread 

With a conscience over-burthenéd ! 

’Twould be a wretched thing to stray from place to place ! 
Where’er I went, my footsteps they would trace! 


FAUST. 
But I would bear thee company. 


+ MARGARET. 
Quickly ! quickly ! 
Save thy poor child — 
Forwards! keep by the creek edge 
Up the stream, 


1 Over the plank bridge 


Into the wood beyond 

To the left—where a beam 

Dips in a pond.—- 

Grasp it quickly! 

It will rise again you'll see——— 

It struggles yet! 

Save it! save it! 

FAUST. 

Collect thy wandering thoughts—poor dear ! 
One step, and thou art free—as the air! 


MARGARET. 
Were we once beyond the hill ! 

There sits my mother on a cold stone, 

—-—The thought freezes my brain! 

There sits my mother on acold stone, 

And rocks her head still ; 

She neither beckons nor nods, her head is heavy, and in pain, 
She has slept so long—she will never awake again.— 

She slept that we might caress. 

Oh! those were hours of happiness! 


FAUST. 
Here, helps no imploring—no delay ; 
I must venture to bear her away. 


MARGARET. 
Unhand me! I will not brook compulsion !— 
Do not clasp me so assassin-like !— 
What heretofore befel—was all from pure affection ! 


FAUST. 
The morning breaks !—O my beloved one! come away— 


MARGARET. 
Morning ? ay the day does dawn—on comes my final day ! 
My marriage-day it should have been ! 
Tell to no one, that thou hast Margery’s chamber seen. 
Alas! for my garland’s fragrance ! 
’Tis rent in twain !— 
We shall meet again ; 
But not at the dance.— 
| The multitude press on—not a word is heard. 
| The streets, and open space, 
| Contain not the populace.— 
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The bell tolls,—the wand is severed ; _ 
They manacle, and bind me tight !— 
To the blood-stool I am tethered.— 
Every neck winces at sight 
Of the sharp steel, that must mine disunite — 
The world is silent as the grave ! — 
{This is a description of the mode of execution by beheading, as formerly 
practised in Germany.] 
FAUST. 


Would that I had ne’er been born ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (appearing at the door.) 
To horse ! or you are lost. 
Useless delay !. why this babbling and lingering! 
My horses are shivering !— 
The morning twilight’s forth! 


MARGARET. 
What’s that rising from out the earth ? 
He! he ?——-——send him hence ; 
What will He! in this blessed sanctuary ? 
He wants my existence! 





FAUST. 
Thou shalt live and be happy. 











MARGARET. 
To thy judgments, O Lord ! I have commended me. 


MEPHISTOPHELES f0 FAUST. 
Come! come! or I’llleave thee, with her—in jeopardy. 


MARGARET. 

Thine am I, heavenly Father !—O save me !— 
Ye angels! ye blessed Hosts! compassionate 
Me !—watch over and protect me !——— 
Henry! I tremble for thy fate. 





MEPHISTOPHELES. 
She is dooméd! 


voice (from above.) 
Is ransoméd ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Hither to me! 


Disappears with Faust. 


voice from within, with prolonged sound. ° 
Henry! Henry! 
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